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Preface 


On Simone de Beauvoir’s death in 1986, the cover of the French 
weekly news magazine Le Nouvel Observateur proclaimed, ‘Women, 
you owe everything to her!’ Less than ten years later, the leading 
feminist critic Toril Moi described Beauvoir as ‘the emblematic 
intellectual woman of the twentieth century’. Simone de Beauvoir 
(1908-1986) is a major figure known to many worldwide. For some, 
she is the author of Le Deuxième Sexe (1949), the ‘bible’ of modern 
Western feminism. For others, she is an existentialist thinker who 
formed an unconventional partnership with Jean-Paul Sartre. 
Yet Beauvoir is also well known for her multi-volume testimonial 
autobiography, her metaphysical prose fiction, her controversial 
essays on Brigitte Bardot and the Marquis de Sade and her 
ground-breaking gerontological study, La Vieillesse (1970). 
Beauvoir’s life has always attracted fascination, opprobrium 
and prurience, fuelled by her autobiographical writing and a 
stream of her posthumously published letters and diaries shedding 
new light on her work, her singular life as a key figure of the French 
post-war intelligentsia and her unconventional relationships and 
love affairs. Beauvoir’s life, as she documented it extensively, was 
a model of the independent life many women wanted to lead but 
somehow were unable to. As such, it has assumed mythic propor- 
tions to the extent that her life has sometimes eclipsed her work. 
On one occasion in La Force de l'âge, the second volume of her 
memoirs, Beauvoir relates how she used to fantasize that a giant 


tape recorder was capturing every moment of her life, thereby 
protecting her from the ravages of passing time and ultimate 
death. Writing her life, making sense of her ‘lived experience’, 
was an attempt to defy contingency and impermanence, to defend 
herself against death. Her pioneering study of women, Le Deuxième 
Sexe, originated as embryonic autobiography until she decided 

to explore the larger universal question of what it meant to be a 
woman in patriarchal society. Later, in her volumes of memoirs 
spanning the years 1908 until 1972, Beauvoir constructed herself 
as ‘witness to a century’, as noted by the title of the 1986 special 
issue of Yale French Studies devoted to her work. She was also 

the privileged witness to her own life and to that of Sartre, her 
significant other and ‘necessary’ love, as well as being her foremost 
intellectual interlocutor. Episodes of her life as it was related in 
formal memoirs have since been amplified in posthumously 
published letters and diaries and inevitably contested by some 

of those concerned. But like any wise autobiographer, Beauvoir 
never claimed to be able to tell all, asserting that she began to 
write her memoirs in the knowledge that ‘one can never know 
oneself but only narrate oneself’.* 

Writing about Beauvoir’s life as it is interwoven with her work is 
no easy task for a biographer — not least because a significant part 
of that work is constituted by ‘life writing’ in which she is writing 
about her own life and the lives of others and then responding to 
the reception of her earlier work. A biographer is immediately 
faced with multiple authorial and authoritative narratives concern- 
ing the life in question in the shape of Beauvoir's memoirs, letters, 
diaries, interviews and autobiographical fiction as well as by the 
multiple testimonies provided by those who lived in her milieu. 
In a likely nod to future biographers, Beauvoir acknowledged in 
La Force de l'âge that the ego could not attain an objective view 
of itself and that another person could have a clearer and more 
accurate picture of her life. 


In Tout compte fait, the final volume of her memoirs, she explains 
her fascination with biography: 


Biography is a genre which charms me because it lies at the 
frontier of history and psychology. Here, as with all monographs, 
the singularity of an individual case refers me to the world as a 
totality. I am particularly interested in knowing how writers who 
followed the same profession as myself, situated themselves in 
that world. Painter’s life of Proust did not help me to know him 
better — his work brings one far closer. But by indicating the 
landscapes, faces and events that inspired him, the book did tell 
me about his creative process. That is what interests and puzzles 
me most — the link between the daily life of a writer (a link so 
different for each) and the books in which he expressed himself.” 


Here Beauvoir reflects upon the biographical representation 
of the relationship between the writer’s situation and the works 
written. She came to see her situation as a woman as bearing upon 
her situation as a writer in a predominantly patriarchal society: 

‘In France, if you are a writer, to be a woman is simply to provide 
a stick for you to be beaten with.’ Nonetheless, she persistently 
viewed herself as someone whose existence was absolutely condi- 
tioned by writing and whose writing fundamentally challenged the 
parameters of the situation of women as delineated in patriarchal 
society. 

In addition to being a celebrated philosopher and writer of 
fiction and autobiography, Beauvoir engaged with the challenges 
of writing biography. She wrote about the endgame of her mother’s 
life in Une Mort très douce and Sartre’s final decade in La Cérémonie 
des adieux. Transcribed upon the page, a life seemed to her to 
assume necessary, mythic proportions and yet somehow always 
eluded its reader by its non-being, as it slipped away from the 
pages upon which it was recorded: 


A life is also a finite reality . . . It is impossible to grasp and 
define a life as one can define and grasp a thing, since a life is, 
as Sartre puts it, a detotalized totality, and therefore it has no 
being. But one can ask certain questions about it. How is a life 
formed? How much of it is made up by circumstances, how 
much by necessity, how much by chance, and how much by 
the subject’s own options and personal initiatives? 


While the present brief work cannot claim to offer any definitive 
or final answers to these or other questions pertaining to Beauvoir's 
life, it is undertaken in a critical admiration of its subject and in 
a spirit with which she would have sympathized — namely that, 
as Socrates observed, ‘the unexamined life is not worth living.’ 

It is also indebted to other biographers’ views of Beauvoir.° 

As Montaigne observed and as Beauvoir cites at the beginning 
of her ethical essay Pour une morale de l'ambiguïté, life’s continual 
purpose is to prepare for death. The writing and reading of 
biography is therefore a privilege in that it allows us to engage 
with alterity, to allow the other to pass through us like a ghost 
in order to learn about the sense others made of their lives as we 
try to make sense of our own. 


1 
The Birth of an Intellectual 


Simone de Beauvoir was born and died in Montparnasse, a district 
on the Left Bank in Paris. Despite her considerable travels, intellec- 
tual, geographical and personal, she never really left Montparnasse. 
She was born on 9 January 1908 at 103 Boulevard du Montparnasse, 
in an apartment overlooking the Boulevard Raspail, above the Café 
de la Rotonde on the carrefour Vavin. Opposite stands the Dome, 
another of Beauvoir’s favourite cafés, where she would finish writing 
her first novel, L'Invitée, during the Nazi occupation of Paris during 
the Second World War. The road south from the carrefour Vavin 
down the Boulevard Raspail leads to the Montparnasse cemetery 
where Beauvoir is buried with Jean-Paul Sartre. A few minutes’ 
walk from their grave, a petrified angel personifying ‘Souvenir’ or 
‘Remembrance’ places a posy at an invisible grave, emblematizing a 
powerful tendency that would drive the intellectual preoccupations 
of the child born to Françoise Brasseur and Georges de Beauvoir in 
1908: bearing witness to her century. 

Witnessing her experience with clarity was at the heart of 
Simone de Beauvoir’s passionate engagement with the world. 
In early childhood photographs with her parents and younger 
sister, Héléne, the quality of the young Simone’s bright blue-eyed 
gaze is striking. Often looking straight at the camera, the defiant 
acuity of her focus and the power of her presence are remarkable. 
Contrasting with her mother’s passive, almost extinguished gaze, 
it is evident that Simone’s vitality, brilliance and determination 
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The Café de la Rotonde, Paris. 


were destined to propel her beyond the constraints ofthe patriarchal 
bourgeois milieu into which she was born. 

Her father, Georges, was present throughout his wife’s labour 
and his preference for the currently chic name of ‘Simone’ was 
responsible for breaking with the erstwhile family tradition of 
naming the new baby girl after her grandmother. Hence she was 
baptized six weeks later into the Catholic faith as Simone-Ernestine- 
Lucie-Marie Bertrand de Beauvoir. She was born to passionate and 
strongly individual parents, who both found themselves in conflict 
with the expectations of their bourgeois background, albeit for 
different reasons. 

Georges de Beauvoir was the highly intelligent but rather sickly 
third child of Ernest-Narcisse and Léontine Bertrand de Beauvoir, 
from a land-owning branch of the family in the Limousin. Echoing 
aspects of Sartre’s childhood, Simone’s father Georges grew up 
cossetted by his mother and bullied by his elder brother and took 
refuge in reading adventure stories. In addition to his scholarly 
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Souvenir statue in 
Montparnasse 
cemetery, Paris. 


interests, pursued within an affluent but not aristocratic family 
setting, he developed a love of theatre and performance. More 
accessible than literature and providing swifter self-gratification, 
the world of amateur dramatics provided Georges with a means of 
ready self-reinvention when the real world proved resistant to his 
expectations. He identified strongly with his father’s apparently 
easy lifestyle, which was acquired by marrying into wealth, 
although his aristocratic aspirations were initially kept in check 

by his mother’s values of austerity, religious observance and hard 
work. When his mother died when he was thirteen, Georges’ father 
left him largely to his own devices. Thereafter, grief over his mother’s 
death and an entrenched scepticism towards Catholicism hardened 
into vocal atheism, and Georges’ love of performance drew him 

to the legal profession as a means of supplementing his somewhat 
meagre inheritance. Charming and charismatic, Georges became a 
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Simone de Beauvoir (on right) with her younger sister and mother in 1915. 


theatre-going dandy by night and an underachieving lawyer by day. 
As these personas co-existed in increasing tension within him, 
they were held together by virulent nationalism and anti-Semitism, 
fuelled by the Dreyfus case and its aftermath, which had recently 
ignited France. 
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Simone de Beauvoir surrounded by her family in 1908. 


As Beauvoir observes in her memoirs, her father was as convinced 
of the guilt of Alfred Dreyfus as her mother was convinced of the 
existence of God. The Dreyfus case, which centred on the false indict- 
ment of a Jewish army officer in 1894 for spying for the Germans, 
became the Dreyfus Affair in 1897 when it became apparent that a 
serious miscarriage of justice had occurred. The Affair divided France 
into two virulently opposed camps, who initially supported or con- 
demned Dreyfus. Thereafter, the split had a catalysing effect that 
broadly mobilized Catholics, monarchists, the army and anti-Semites 
(among whom Georges de Beauvoir numbered) against anticlericals 
and antimilitarists, exacerbating tensions between the French state 
and the Catholic Church. Dreyfus was finally exonerated from his 
sentence of life imprisonment in 1906. However, the case and its 
subsequent Affair saw the emergence of the modern French public 
intellectual, exemplified by the Dreyfusard writer Emile Zola, which 
paved the way for subsequent twentieth-century intellectual activists 
such as Sartre and Beauvoir. Her father saw the Dreyfus case and its 
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Georges de Beauvoir 
and Françoise de 
Beauvoir as amateur 
actors. 


results as another example of how France and civilization more 
generally were succumbing to the pernicious influence of intellectuals 
with their foolish ideas of human rights, pacifism, inter-nationalism 
and socialism; these, ironically, would be among the values which 
Beauvoir would later seek to defend in her adult life.’ Her father, 
therefore, represented a powerful ideological force of extreme right- 
wing individualism against which she sought to define herself. 
Beauvoir’s mother, Francoise, was born in Verdun in north- 
eastern France in a strictly observant religious household presided 
over by her father, Gustave Brasseur, a banker who had been 
educated by Jesuits, and her mother, Lucie, who had been sent 
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by her mother to live in a convent from a young age. Françoise 
was the eldest of three children and a severe disappointment to 
her parents on the grounds that she was not a boy. Francoise 
sought compensation for her sense of abandonment by immersing 
herself in Catholicism at her convent school. She grew intensely 
jealous of her younger sister, Lili, who attracted the adoration that 
she craved. Emotionally neglected, Françoise fell in love with her 
cousin, Charles Champigneulles, in her late teens but her marriage 
prospects fell through when it became apparent that her father 
Gustave’s business interests were increasingly dubious. When 
Françoise was introduced to Georges de Beauvoir by family 
friends, he seemed to answer her prayers for a good marriage 

to a handsome, charming and socially respectable suitor. 

As Simone de Beauvoir later observed in Une mort très douce, 

a moving testimony to her mother’s life, illness and death, the 
example of her mother’s experience of married life convinced her 
that the institution of bourgeois marriage was unnatural. Although 
Georges and Francoise initially enjoyed a happy union, it could not 
be a partnership of equals. Georges de Beauvoir was used to pleasing 
himself and regarded his younger wife as his vassal to be instructed. 
She, in turn, regarded him as the sole authority, as she sought to 
incarnate the ideal of Catholic wife and mother whose preserve 
was the home and the religious upbringing of her daughters. 

In 1908, when Simone de Beauvoir was born, Frenchwomen 
were legal minors, with very few rights, even over their own children 
or income. One of the attractions of Francoise Brasseur for her 
husband-to-be was that she came from a family of considerable 
wealth. However, in 1909, two years after their wedding and a year 
after Simone’s birth, Gustave Brasseur’s bank went into liquidation 
and the following year he was imprisoned for fraudulent misuse of 
bank funds. Not only was Francoise’s dowry never paid but a cloud 
of disgrace thenceforth hung over her family, thereby exacerbating 
her deep sense of personal inadequacy in her marriage. 
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Simone was an imperious and energetic child who was intoxi- 
cated by her experience of life. Swiftly frustrated by the endless 
interdictions which confronted her as a young girl, she had a lively 
temper which appears to have intimidated her mother. In 1910 
her childish pre-eminence in the family was suddenly no longer 
assured because her mother gave birth to another baby girl, 
Hélène, who was to become Simone’s adoring witness to her life, 
an ‘other’ against whom she began to define herself. In their early 
childhood, as was usual within the French haute bourgeoisie, Simone 
and Hélène were routinely cared for by the maid, Louise. Françoise 
de Beauvoir played the role of the beautiful young wife, an adored 
yet rather emotionally distant mother. 

In her memoirs Beauvoir describes her earliest childhood 
encounters with the world as an alimentary drama in which she 
played the leading role, intoxicated by colourful confectionery but 
revolted by having to ingest the glutinous mysteries of porridge, 
milk puddings and shellfish: 


The world became more intimately part of me when it entered 
through my mouth than through my eyes and sense of touch. 

I would not accept it entirely. The insipidity of milk puddings, 
porridge, and bread soups made me burst into tears; the oili- 
ness of fat meat and the clammy mysteries of shellfish revolted 
me... On the other hand, I eagerly took advantage of that 
privilege of childhood which allows beauty, luxury, and happi- 
ness to be things that can be eaten: in the rue Vavin I would 
stand transfixed before the windows of confectioners’ shops, 
fascinated by the luminous sparkle of candied fruits, the cloudy 
lustre of jellies, the kaleidoscopic inflorescence of acidulated 
fruit-drops — green, red, orange, violet.* 


Evidence of the young Simone’s passion for life, this passage also 
suggests her anxiety concerning self-other boundaries exemplified 
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by maternal dependence and engulfment, indeed her anxiety 
about anything which might act as an obstacle to her existential 
transcendence. Her rages against her condition of ‘dutiful 
daughter’ became legendary and her mother, who identified 
with Simone’s parallel position as eldest daughter, vented her 
maternal frustrations on Hélène instead. 

Georges set about educating his eldest daughter in traditional 
French culture. Simone was as charmed by his domestic absence as 
by his presence. He was, in effect, her first intellectual mentor and 
she admired his intellect, culture and supposed common sense. 
An opening image in Beauvoir’s memoirs depicts her enclosed by 
the womb-like space of her father’s desk as she learns about the 
world and is an apt rendition of her early situation as a budding 
female intellectual within the patriarchal intellectual world into 
which she was born: 


I retain only one confused impression from my earliest years: 

it is red, and black, and warm. Our apartment was all red: the 
carpet, the Henri 11 dining-room, the embossed silk hangings 
over the stained-glass doors as well as the velvet curtains in 
Papa’s study. The furniture in this sanctum was made of black- 
stained pear-wood; I used to creep into the knee-hole under the 
desk and envelop myself in its gloom; it was dark and warm, 
and the red of the carpet glared in my eyes. That is how I seem 
to have passed the early days of infancy. Safely ensconced, 

I watched, I touched, I took stock of the world. 


Her father’s intellectualism contrasted sharply with her mother’s 
narrow world of religiosity, governed by Good and Evil and 
seemingly irrational interdictions. Françoise de Beauvoir aimed 
to inculcate her eldest daughter with her values of modesty, duty 
and social conformity, allied with strict religious observance. Both 
Simone and Hélène attended a private Catholic school, the Cours 
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Simone de Beauvoir in 1913, aged five. 


Désir, distinguished by its Christian virtues rather than by the 
quality ofits educational provision. Simone was especially devout, 
going on retreat once a year, taking Holy Communion three times 
a week and praying between classes. Religion was a ritualized 
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practice but it was also a theatrical performance. Simone and 
Hélène amused themselves by inventing scenes of religious 
martyrdom or of damsels in distress which they enacted from their 
childhood reading. They invented a safe childhood world removed 
from the surveillance of their mother. Whenever their parents went 
out, from the balcony of their apartment they would watch the 
comings and goings from Le Dôme or La Rotonde, speculating 
upon whom the interesting artistic types might be who frequented 
these Left Bank cafés. 

Countering the intense religious devotion of his wife, Georges 
de Beauvoir was vociferous in his atheism. Simone and Hélène 
were bemused by his absence from church. He would read aloud 
nationalistic tracts to his wife and daughters as well as excerpts 
from French literary classics, dictating, for example, passages from 
Victor Hugo for Simone to transcribe. When the First World War 
broke out, he was not immediately called up due to a heart condi- 
tion. However, when the call did come he joined the Zouave 
regiment, which was especially known for its flamboyant Algerian 
uniform that seemed ideally suited, at least sartorially, to Georges’ 
theatrical predilections. In 1916 he suffered a heart attack and was 
then sent to work at the war ministry in Paris, thereby escaping 
the Zouaves’ annihilation at Verdun. 

According to his youngest daughter, Georges de Beauvoir was 
broken by his wartime experience. Used to pleasing himself and living 
the life of a Parisian dandy, the shock of even the few weeks he spent 
at the front must have been intense to a man who preferred to live in 
a world of fantasy and privilege. After the war, he did not re-open his 
legal practice and sought to survive by varied means of self-employ- 
ment that proved precarious. Meanwhile, the marriage between 
Georges and Francoise deteriorated as their financial resources 
dwindled and Georges pursued a bachelor life outside the home. 

Beauvoir would later claim in her autobiography that her familial 
situation echoed that of her father’s because she found herself 
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suspended between her mother’s strict Catholicism and her father’s 
atheistic individualism. She contends that this ideological clash 
between her parents largely explains why she became an intellectual, 
as she tried to make sense of the familial conflicts that she witnessed. 
This is one of many autobiographical verdicts advanced by Beauvoir 
that are glossed by a prevailing sense of her own good fortune. 
As she would later observe in relation to her mother’s life, ‘nothing 
ever eradicates childhood’, and at least until her early teenage 
years, Beauvoir’s childhood was a largely happy one. If one were 
to seek to identify her ‘original project’, as Sartre would later term 
the ways in which the disparate circumstances of a life are unified 
by an individual's self-orientating response to those circumstances, 
one could identify it as Beauvoir’s choice to become a writer, accom- 
panied by a tenaciously constructive approach to her experience. 
These traits were identified by her friend René Maheu who coined 
her nickname, ‘le castor’ or ‘beaver’, taken from Jean Cocteau’s 
Le Potomak, in which beavers are characterized as ‘noble architects’. 
This is substantiated by the energetic way in which Beauvoir 
pursued freedom and sought to craft her life both on and off the 
page as a project through which she launched herself into the 
possibilities of the future. 

Exacerbated by her later immersion in existential phenomen- 
ology, the conditions for this original choice are first found in 
the ways in which Beauvoir engaged with the ‘facticity’ or given 
features of her childhood as a French, bourgeois, Catholic girl 
who was born in 1908 to a particular couple. From both parents, 
Simone acquired a passion for life. More particularly, from her 
father she acquired a strong sense of individualism and self-belief; 
from her mother she would retain a powerful intuition of respon- 
sibility towards the other, the lifelong remnant of her childhood 
Catholic faith. Simone’s life became driven by a perpetual questioning 
of her experience and a desire for clarity and reason in response 
to the religious dogma and bourgeois unreason with which she 
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was inculcated. Moreover, her parents’ lives exemplified other, 
less satisfactory answers to Beauvoir’s quest for meaning. In his 
predilection for fantasy and performance born of maternal grief 
and a cultivated individualism, her father incarnated the classic 
trait of the bourgeoisie — bad faith — whereas her mother’s blind 
recourse to self-sacrifice and devotion in order to compensate for 
her own experience of emotional abandonment had led her to 
abnegate responsibility for herself. Both, in their different ways, 
lived in flight from the real, constituting early examples of ‘bad 
faith’ for the young Simone. Outmanoeuvred by societal expecta- 
tions relating to gender and social class and bound in an adulterous 
marriage, both had renounced their individual dreams. Her father 
took refuge in seduction and playing bridge; her mother, fired by 
faith, assumed watchful dominion over her daughters both at 
school and at home. 

Encouraged by her father’s love of literature, Simone discovered 
reading and writing at an early age. Words constituted a key to 
unlock the world and a talisman against solitude and self-annihila- 
tion. She wrote autobiographical pastiches of favourite stories and 
sought out narrative models for the person she intended to become. 
Her father fostered her cultural interests and individualistic quest, 
pronouncing regularly that ‘Simone has a man’s brain; she thinks 
like a man; she is a man.’ She recognized nonetheless that in 
comparison with her cousin Jacques, she was treated ‘like a girl’, 
since she was not permitted access to the same reading material 
or allowed the same freedom.‘ Even compared to her free-spirited 
cousin Madeleine, who was allowed to read Les Trois Mousquetaires 
and who would later share her worldly knowledge with the Beauvoir 
sisters, Simone’s primary level reading was closely circumscribed by 
her mother. In accordance with the narrow Catholic educational 
curriculum of the Cours Désir, it comprised catechism, the study of 
Thomas Aquinas (whose philosophy was designated as the official 
basis for Catholic philosophy at this time) and Thomas a Kempis’s 
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Imitation of Christ. Despite her subsequent loss of faith, Beauvoir 
derived a great deal from the close study of these texts and from 
her Catholic training. They encouraged her to develop a practice 
of close self-scrutiny and existential meditation and allowed her 
to cultivate an ethical awareness and rigour which she would later 
bring both to her literary writings and her philosophical work. 

Simone’s early literary identifications were inevitably with 
independently minded young women such as Jo in Louisa May 
Alcott’s Little Women and Maggie Tulliver in George Eliot’s The 
Mill on the Floss. What she recognized in these characters was 
their passion for books and their pursuit of an intellectual life 
that, despite the traditionalist concerns of her own family, did not 
apparently disbar them from attracting male interest. Interestingly, 
in what existentialism terms a ‘circuit of selfness’, through which 
an individual uses objects and other people to create a more solid 
sense of self, the young Simone is represented in Beauvoir's 
memoirs as imagining a future reader of her books crying over her 
life story as she had cried over Maggie Tulliver’s social isolation.5 
As Beauvoir observes in Tout compte fait, reading was a way for her 
to create new and lasting relationships between things and herself, 
functioning as ballast against her own isolation.° 

More pragmatically, however, reading was also a cheap leisure 
activity once the Beauvoir family had been forced to move to 71 
rue de Rennes due to their straitened circumstances. Georges de 
Beauvoir’s own family inheritance had been invested by his father 
in pre-revolutionary stocks in Russia, which lost their value after 
the revolution. At the end of the summer of 1919, returning from 
their country holiday at the Chateau de La Grillére, the home of 
their paternal aunt, Simone and Hélène were shocked to discover 
that they were now obliged to share a room in a cramped fifth-floor 
apartment, even though their father still retained his study with 
its black pear-wood furniture. Simone and her family were now 
members of the haute bourgeoisie déclassée, whose diminished social 
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The family house at Meyrignac, Corrèze, where Simone de Beauvoir spent 
many holidays. 


status was confirmed once their maid Louise left to get married and 
was not replaced. 

Amid these changing circumstances, Simone and her sister still 
enjoyed their summer holidays in the Limousin either at Meyrignac, 
the home of her paternal grandparents, or La Grillére. This annual 
rural idyll was an important part of Simone’s childhood and adoles- 
cence because it enabled her to experience the natural world and to 
enjoy a physical and spatial freedom which was unavailable in Paris. 
Despite the fact that most of the fiction she subsequently wrote is 
set in an urban, usually Parisian, environment, the early freedom 
she experienced in the Limousin had a significant impact on her 
personal and intellectual adult life. It allowed her to develop a 
Romantic aspect to her sensibility and a sense of physical freedom. 
Her phenomenology of embodiment as developed in Le Deuxiéme Sexe 
clearly draws on this early experience of the natural world, as does 
her adult predilection for physically strenuous exercise and travel. 
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Back in Paris at the Cours Désir in 1917, a couple of years prior 
to the family’s move to the rue de Rennes, Simone had formed the 
most important friendship of her early life with Elisabeth Lacoin, 
known as ‘Zaza’. Zaza, later to die at the age of twenty-one, was 
from a slightly different background to Simone: her parents 
belonged to the right-wing haute bourgeoisie but without Georges 
de Beauvoir’s political extremism or atheism. The Lacoin family 
were inclined towards social Catholicism as represented by Marc 
Sangnier’s elitist movement Le Sillon, whose left-leaning aim was 
to reconcile the Catholic Church with the Republic. Georges de 
Beauvoir, who supported Action Francaise, an extreme right-wing 
movement who opposed Le Sillon, condemned social Catholicism 
and Zaza’s influence on Simone as ‘communist’. Zaza was the third 
child of ten, one of whom died in early infancy. Simone’s existing 
intimacy with her sister Hélène was henceforth rapidly replaced 
by a preferred emotional and intellectual intimacy with Zaza, 
in whose brilliance and interrogation Simone delighted. Beauvoir 
depicted Zaza many times in her writing, initially in the emotionally 
safer context of fiction in her short stories written in the 1930s, 
then later in the ironically titled Mémoires d’une jeune fille rangée 
and Tout compte fait, the first and fourth volumes respectively of 
her memoirs. The differences between the two autobiographical 
representations are striking and can be attributed to the existential 
phenomenological presentation of her life story, which allows for 
the revisioning of the original life project as it unfolds. In Mémoires 
d'une jeune fille rangée, Simone’s meeting with Zaza is described as 
a ‘coup de foudre’ or love at first sight, echoing her later Platonic 
depiction of her meeting with Sartre as being reunited with her 
missing ‘double’. Given Zaza’s subsequent death, it suggests the 
myth of Castor and Pollux in which Zeus decrees that Pollux’s 
immortality is shared with Castor on condition that they spend 
half of the year in the underworld. Zaza is presented as an attractive, 
if idealized, character: she is brilliant, witty, ironic and highly 
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sceptical and a companion for whom Simone has been waiting in 
order to fulfil her intellectual destiny. Although physically distant 
and bound by bourgeois etiquette, their friendship was nevertheless 
an intensely passionate one, prefiguring Beauvoir’s later intimate 
relationships with women. They become inseparable and their 
respective families took measures to monitor and limit their 
influence on each other by reading their correspondence. Zaza was 
considerably more audacious than Simone, having had to defend 
herself within a large family of siblings and benefiting — at least for 
a time — from more immediate personal freedom. Unlike the early 
passionate married life of Georges and Francoise de Beauvoir, Zaza’s 
mother found her father unattractive and Zaza was encouraged to 
be distant from him. Although ostensibly very religious in their faith 
and deeds, her family were highly conventional and materialistic 
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and Zaza condemned the hypocrisy with which she felt surrounded. 
This context is important because if Beauvoir's parents’ marriage 
had alerted her to the unnatural nature of the marital institution, 
Zaza’s ideological victimization by the bourgeoisie and her 
subsequent death left Beauvoir with an enduring antipathy 
towards her own class and specifically towards bourgeois patriarchal 
gender roles. When Beauvoir wrote the first volume of her memoirs 
in the mid-1950s, this anger was reignited by her disgust at the 
French bourgeoisie’s racism during the Algerian War, which 
isolated her from many of her compatriots. Moreover, in 1956 
she did not yet possess all the information concerning the 
circumstances of Zaza’s death in 1929 from a mysterious illness 
which was later identified as viral encephalitis. This illness had 
been exacerbated by the refusal of her family to allow her marriage 
to Maurice Merleau-Ponty (named ‘Pradelle’ in the memoirs) 

on the grounds that he was illegitimate. This fact was unknown 

to Beauvoir at the time she wrote her first volume of memoirs 

and it shaped her ambivalent attitude to Merleau-Ponty after 
Zaza's death. 

In Tout compte fait, written fourteen years later, Beauvoir's 
depiction of Zaza is more muted, revised by the altered perspective 
of the intervening years and the process of writing and rewriting 
elements of her relationship with Zaza in her late fiction, notably 
in Les Belles Images and ‘Monologue’. Her intense friendship for 
Zaza nonetheless shaped some of her early educational choices 
such as remaining at the Cours Désir when her father favoured her 
attending a girls’ lycée and her later choices to study mathematics, 
classics and then philosophy. Zaza’s presence inaugurated an 
other-related passion in Simone’s life that provided her with a 
primary intellectual interlocutor, later to be incarnated throughout 
much of her life by Sartre. Zaza’s death was consequently a major 
upheaval in Simone’s emotional life and a lifelong reminder of her 
own luck at having escaped the narrowly circumscribed life of a 
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bourgeois wife and mother. Mémoires d'une jeune fille rangée ends 
with a moving death tableau in which Zaza, resembling John 
Everett Millais’s painting Ophelia, is laid out in the hospital chapel 
with her mother at her side sobbing about God’s will. The narrator 
concludes of her relationship with Zaza: ‘We had fought together 
against the dire fate that had lain in wait for us, and for a long 
time I thought that I had paid for my own freedom with her death.” 
This statement suggests that Beauvoir experienced survivor's guilt 
in relation to Zaza’s death, although it was not the first death 
within her immediate environment that had inspired her with 
strong feelings of guilt and existential distress. In her childhood, 
shortly after the move to the rue de Rennes, the death of the 
baby belonging to their former maid Louise had moved her 
deeply, not least because of the socio-economic circumstances in 
which it had occurred. Louise had recently left their employment 
to get married, although Françoise still visited her. The effect of 
this death is thinly disguised in Le Sang des autres and linked to 
the protagonist’s guilt concerning his privilege as a member of 
the bourgeoisie and to the existential scandal of death. Zaza’s 
death caused a resurgence of the distress associated with this 
survivor's guilt for Simone and provided her with another 
reminder of ‘contingency’ and of the impermanent nature 
of things and people in her environment. 

By the time Simone reached the age of fourteen, she found 
it increasingly difficult to maintain a belief in God — something 
which she had to conceal from Zaza. Encouraged by her father’s 
atheism and challenged by her desire to know a secular world, 
she recorded with some distress in her diary in 1922 that nothing 
would make her renounce the earthly delights of reading, day- 
dreaming and communing with nature. She reasoned that if she 
pursued such pleasures, then that proved that she no longer had 
faith in God’s existence. Several years later, in July 1927, she would 
note in her diary: ‘Mauriac’s and Claudel’s Catholicism . . . how it 
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has marked me . . . And yet, I know that I will no longer experience 
this; I don’t want to believe. An act of faith is the greatest act of 
despair that could be and I want my despair to preserve at least 
its lucidity. I do not want to lie to myself.’* With this recognition 
of her loss of faith came an intense fear of death and of all forms of 
impermanence that would inform her life and writing thereafter 

as her religious belief became transmuted into an intellectual 
vocation to pursue freedom within an ethical framework. 

Apart from Zaza, there was another important figure in 
Simone’s adolescence who inspired her with intellectual passion: 
her cousin, Jacques Champigneulles. In a repetition of her own 
mother’s sentimental involvement with his father, Simone struck 
up an important intellectual and emotional involvement with her 
first cousin. Jacques’ father had died suddenly in a car accident 
and when his mother remarried, she left Jacques and his younger 
sister in the care of a family servant in Paris. Jacques lived on the 
Boulevard Montparnasse above his father’s former stained-glass 
factory and, unlike the Beauvoir girls, enjoyed immense freedom. 
He attended the elite Collége Stanislas de Paris and was a brilliant 
student with a strong artistic orientation. He visited the Beauvoir 
household frequently and Simone was rapidly drawn to Jacques’ 
contemporary interests in Surrealism and modern literature by 
authors such as Gide, Claudel, Cocteau, Barrés and Alain-Fournier. 
Although initially charmed by Jacques, Georges de Beauvoir 
was threatened by the young man’s sophistication and obviously 
greater knowledge of contemporary culture. To some extent, 
Jacques assumed the role of intellectual mentor formerly played by 
Simone’s father, as well as being a prototype for the role that Sartre 
would play in her early adulthood. Jacques was no iconoclast, 
however, and like Tom Tulliver in Eliot’s The Mill on the Floss, his 
desire to re-establish his family name bred in him a conventionalism 
that gradually distanced him from Simone. He was nonetheless 
important for introducing her to areas of nineteenth- and early 
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twentieth-century avant-garde art and literature that had been 
omitted from her education thus far and for offering her a glimpse 
of an alternative if rather nihilistic lifestyle. 

From an early age, Beauvoir had a strong sense of herself as an 
individual with a destiny ahead of her, but spent much of her early 
life suffering from the lack of an intellectual equal. Her sister did 
not possess her sense of self-confidence and had been eclipsed in 
Simone’s life by Zaza and Jacques. Yet, despite their emotional 
and intellectual importance for Simone, Zaza and Jacques were 
essentially too conventional and bound to their bourgeois back- 
ground to help her develop the free-thinking intellectual life she 
craved. Disdainful of mediocrity, Simone took to heart the ethos 
of those writers and thinkers whom she judged to have proven their 
independence of mind, copying down in her 1926 diary quotations 
from Gide’s Les nourritures terrestres and Riviére’s correspondence, 
such as ‘Never stay with what is like you. Never stay anywhere’ 
and ‘Do like Rivière, “let nothing go by without risking something, 
even though it might be ridicule”’.° An important influence at this 
stage in her development of an ‘art de vivre’ is Maurice Barrés 
and his Trilogie du culte du moi’, which propounded the model of 
the ‘homme libre’, who lives intensely and without prejudice and 
cultivates his soul with noble emotions, in contradistinction to the 
‘barbarians’, who pursue social recognition and conformity. Gide’s 
notion of ‘disponibilité or freedom from attachment, similarly 
attracted Simone in her attempts to cultivate an authentic self. 
This ethic of individualism derived from the early Barrés and Gide 
fed into her Catholic training of self-scrutiny and ethical reflection, 
combining to develop her sharp intuition of the interdependence 
of self and other in their reciprocal self-development. 

Through her teenage years, despite the inadequate education 
she received at the Cours Désir, Beauvoir worked obsessively, 
driven by an intellectual quest for knowledge of self, other and the 
world and because it brought her an intensely desired intellectual 
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freedom removed from the maternal dominion of Françoise. It was 
also made apparent to the Beauvoir sisters by their father that 
they would have to work, as they would have no dowry to offer any 
potential husband. The need for economic self-reliance was there- 
fore an additional powerful reason for her to study and pursue a 
career, a path that she would later strongly advocate in Le Deuxième 
Sexe for women as a means to their liberation. 

In 1925, despite wanting to remain with Zaza, Simone left the 
Cours Désir with two baccalauréat qualifications. The school only 
offered the Latin and modern languages bac although Zaza’s father 
encouraged them to appoint an extra teacher to teach maths and 
physics, allowing a wider educational grounding. Simone was keen 
to study philosophy, although she had performed badly in that area 
in the bac due to the narrowness and poor quality of the school’s 
teaching of that subject. In fierce discussion with her mother, who 
condemned the dangerous secularism of the Sorbonne, Simone 
agreed to study classics at the single-sex Institut Sainte-Marie at 
Neuilly and mathematics at the mixed Institut catholique. Unlike 
her male peers, she did not have access to the prestigious Ecole 
Normale Supérieure in the rue d’Ulm to study philosophy because 
the ens did not officially grant full student status to women at this 
time. The year after, in 1926, she did begin to study philosophy at 
the Sorbonne and due to a punishing work schedule inaugurated 
the year before, began preparing two licences in classics and 
philosophy, exceeding the brightest students of her generation."° 

Apart from the more limited opportunities for women to study 
philosophy, Beauvoir also lacked female intellectual role models. 
In her memoirs, she notes the pioneering importance of Léontine 
Zanta, the first woman docteur d état in philosophy in France, who 
gained her doctorate in 1914 at the Sorbonne. Zanta was extremely 
rare, however, and, paradoxically, had been disbarred as a woman 
from taking an agrégation, the elite qualification that permitted 
its holder to teach in /ycées and in higher education. Beauvoir, 
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however, was able to prepare for both the agrégation in philosophy 
and the diploma, permitting her to teach in secondary schools. 

In 1925-6, her first year of study after the bac, Beauvoir took three 
certificates (an exceptional student would take two), in literature, 
mathematics and Latin. She forged a strong bond with her teacher, 
Mlle Mercier at the Institut Sainte-Marie, who encouraged her 
desire to study philosophy at the Sorbonne. This was the beginning 
of Beauvoir’s adult intellectual life, as she moved beyond the confines 
of her Catholic education and into an autonomous life. 

Beauvoir’s diaries for 1926-7 are dense with literary and philo- 
sophical references and reflections, many of which she would later 
develop in her writing. She emerges as a powerfully rigorous and 
analytical thinker with a tenacious pursuit of clarity and truth, 
underpinned by a passionate and sensuous engagement with her 
experience. She appears to experience severe metaphysical anguish 
at times often in relationship to others, specifically in relation to 
her cousin Jacques, with whom she believed herself to be in love. 
She was intent on solving the seeming conundrum of reconciling 
her emotional and intellectual life, thereby avoiding her self-sacri- 
fice to the man she would love. Her antipathy towards marriage as 
a form of bad faith is evident when she notes, for example on 6 
May 1927, that ‘the horror of the definitive choice is that we commit 
not only the self of today but also that of tomorrow. And this is 
why marriage is fundamentally immoral.” She has an unusually 
strong sense of the importance of crafting her life, of taking herself 
as her own end. However, she is also intensely moved by the suffering 
and situation of others and strives to develop a synthesis of her 
concern for herself as a project and an intellectual and emotional 
engagement with others. She is already keenly aware of the varieties 
of emotional attachment and their pitfalls, such as narcissism, 
nostalgia and self-sacrifice in love, anticipating her discussions of 
these topics in Le Deuxième Sexe, written some twenty years later. 
Astutely, she notes that another being can never be an end, but 
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should be an equal loved in his or her difference. Almost three 
years before Beauvoir met Sartre, she already possessed a strong 
desire for an intellectual equal who is also a life partner. 

In a bid to reconcile her emotional attachment to Jacques with 
her burgeoning ethic of social concern, in 1926 Simone joined Robert 
Garric’s Equipes Sociales, for whom Jacques was already working. 
Garric taught French literature at the Institut Sainte-Marie and 
was charismatic and socially committed, having set up the Equipes 
Sociales to educate the working classes in the suburbs of eastern 
Paris. Simone began teaching literature to young women as part 
of the team working in Belleville. This was her first and most 
challenging experience of teaching and she was deeply inspired 
by Garric’s practical example of how one might devote one’s 
intellect to working for social justice. Garric, like Jacques, was an 
important intellectual mentor at this stage and one who enabled 
Simone to glimpse how she might reconcile her personal ethic of 
authenticity, individuality and the pursuit of intellectually creative 
work with her desire to benefit others. It was not obviously easy 
work, however, for a young isolated bourgeoise whose path so far had 
been to escape from a stifling Catholic education and an overbear- 
ing mother into a world of intellectual abstraction, removed from 
the material realities of social deprivation. Beauvoir haughtily notes 
her frustration, for example, in a diary entry of 11 November 1926: 


The Equipes Sociales. I will have to think about them again. 
Yesterday's impression: they will be absolutely nothing in 

my life. I am obliged to leave too many things at the door; 
intellectually, I can only give of a diminished self. My philosophy 
transformed for such excessively simple brains no longer interest 
me... It is not very sincere, not very honest perhaps. As for 
true friendship, it’s impossible; they are nothing to me, and in 
particular I have the impression that even if they like me, I will 
never be a necessary being for them.” 
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A brief clash between Beauvoir and Simone Weil in 1927 
encapsulates the former’s predilection for metaphysics and 
spiritualism at this time, recorded both in her diary and in her 
later published memoirs. Weil, later to become an important 
political philosopher and mystic (although she died in 1943), 
rivalled Beauvoir’s intellectual brilliance and yet threw herself 
into leftist direct action in a way that perplexed Beauvoir at 
the time. Younger than Beauvoir, Weil had been able to study 
philosophy at the ENS and met her at the Sorbonne, although 
their contact was short-lived: 


I envied [Weil] for having a heart that could beat across the 
entire universe. I managed to get near her one day . . . She 
declared in no uncertain tones that only one thing mattered 
in the world today: the Revolution, which would feed all the 
starving people of the earth. I retorted, no less peremptorily, 
that the problem was not to make men happy, but to find 

a reason for their existence. She looked me up and down: 
‘It's easy to see you've never gone hungry’, she snapped. 
Our relationship did not go any further.“4 


Aware that Weil had dismissed her as a ‘spiritual little bourgeoise’, 
in her diary Beauvoir writes: 


There are hours when my soul alone is alive. (Descartes says 
that the passions come from the body.) My ‘selfishness’ is 
affirming itself: government, happiness, etc. - what men do is 
not important; what is important, Mlle Weil, is not that factories 
run; it’s that the poor just as the rich, the barbarians just as the 
civilized, save their souls. Senseless, those who impose as an 
end, and a duty, that which is only mediocre; life’s matter and 
not anything else! Men’s folly, this great folly, if they call it 
‘selfish’, so what — I am selfish. 
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It would be another fifteen years before Beauvoir would begin 
to understand the parameters of other-related responsibility and 
the importance of praxis (or the unification of her theories and 
practical action in the world) to effect change in both herself and 
society. As she slowly cast off her isolation and the strictures of 
her Catholic education, her diaries at this time reveal her to be 
immersed in an abstract idealism tinged with Romanticism and 
self-sacrifice, as she devours Kant and directs her personal ethic 
towards the cultivation of purity, truth and beauty as expounded 
in Wilde, Nietzsche, Gide, Bergson, Barrés, Claudel and Alain- 
Fournier. Notably, these were all male influences. What she lacked 
at this stage was ‘lived experience’ of other people and different 
ways of life as well as contact with female role models. Soon she 
would have the opportunity to test her ideas and emotions out 
against a wider circle of intellectual interlocutors and figures of 
erotic transference. In her bid to relinquish her role as ‘dutiful 
daughter’, she had already recognized that some form of synthesis 
between the cultivation of authentic selfhood and social engagement 
would be the foundation of her life project. 

Written several decades after the events narrated, Beauvoir’s 
first volume of memoirs depicts her early life as a Bildungsroman, 

a coming of age novel, and as a conversion narrative involving a 
journey from the dark sanctum of her father’s black pear-wood desk 
to the enlightening experience of finding her own freedom and her 
own life. Writing about her early life once more in the final volume 
of her memoirs, Tout compte fait, Beauvoir observes that ‘for myself 
and for those around me, my duty as a child and as an adolescent 
consisted in fashioning the woman whom I would be tomorrow.” 
Religious concepts of duty and salvation are deployed here to 
suggest that Simone is ‘saved’ not by God or religious doctrine but 
by secular concepts of duty and the sacred: namely, her intellectual 
and literary vocation. In effect, her fervent Catholicism and subse- 
quent loss of faith is transposed and redeemed, suggesting Gide’s 
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notion of ‘salvation through art’. A life partner, necessarily of high 
intellect, was essential to her idealized vision, although she was 
frequently anguished as to whether such a person existed. 

Hence, when Jean-Paul Sartre arrived in Simone’s intimate life 
in 1929, the narrative framework for their relationship was already 
in place. In her final year of study for the agrégation, she was work- 
ing very hard. She had given up the idea of doing a double licence 
because she could not bear the idea of studying philology, which 
would have been necessary to complete her /icence in classics. 

In January 1929 she did her teaching practice in a /ycée with Claude 
Lévi-Strauss, the future structuralist anthropologist, and Merleau- 
Ponty, now a close friend. René Maheu, who was also preparing 
the agrégation, was an important confidant for her. Maheu, Sartre 
and Paul Nizan formed a notorious and brilliant trio at the ENs. 
Unusually, Maheu was married, and perhaps this added initially 
to his attraction for Simone. Like Jacques, he was artistic and 
somewhat of a bourgeois maverick. They met regularly to discuss 
philosophy and history, studied alongside each other in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale and attended philosophy lectures. 

He planned to introduce her to Sartre and Nizan. Sartre had been 
impressed by a presentation Beauvoir had given on Leibniz and 
she received an invitation to join their study group to prepare for 
the agrégation exams. Sartre tried to engineer a personal meeting 
beforehand, which backfired because Beauvoir sent her sister, 
Hélène, along in her place, having heard from Maheu and others 
that Sartre was intellectually brilliant but a compulsive seducer 

of women. He also did not have the advantages of Maheu’s good 
looks or Nizan’s sartorial flair. Hearing a less than inspiring report 
from Hélène on her return, Beauvoir was nonetheless attracted by 
Sartre’s intellectual reputation and joined the study trio to revise 
Leibniz and Rousseau. She swiftly challenged Sartre’s intellectual 
prowess within the group and was drawn to his iconoclasm, charm 
and irreverent humour. Affectively, however, Beauvoir was still 
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attached to Maheu. However, he was not free and possessed rather 
conventional ideas about women, advising Beauvoir against pursuing 
her sexual freedom and encouraging her to marry instead. Thus a 
triadic pattern was inaugurated that was to continue in various 
forms throughout her life as she sought to reconcile her intellectual 
life with her need for erotic passion. The beginning of the end of 
her emotional entanglement with Maheu was precipitated by his 
failure in the written exams of the agrégation. A third of entrants 
had succeeded, among whom were Beauvoir and Sartre, enabling 
them to proceed to the orals. They started to spend a lot of time 
together, revising but also simply having fun. Sartre took her to 
cowboy films and bought her swashbuckling cloak-and-dagger 
novels, delighted to share with her his eclectic cultural tastes. 
They began to be fascinated by each other. 

At the end of July the results were announced. Although he 
had failed the agrégation the year before, Sartre came first, with 
Beauvoir just two points behind. Given the decidedly inferior 
quality of Beauvoir’s education and the fact that she had only 
studied philosophy at tertiary level for three years, her result was 
astounding; moreover, the jury had engaged in lengthy debates as 
to whom to place first and decided on Sartre, the Normalien. 


In the summer of 1929 Beauvoir set off for her last family holiday 
in the Limousin with her intellectual triumph behind her. 
Emotionally, things were still not quite clear-cut: Sartre came to 
visit her clandestinely, followed rapidly by a visit from Maheu. 
Sartre was full of plans and witty stories whereas Maheu was 
dashing, handsome and affectionate. But the powerful mutual 
attraction which existed between them had been cut short by 
Maheu’s exam failure and the fact that he was married. He could 
not rival Sartre’s offer of an immediate departure for a dazzling 
intellectual journey and a life of freedom. After Sartre left, Beauvoir 
wrote in her journal that it was not ‘an overwhelming passion . . . 
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but it’s happiness’. She had met a potential life partner who, 
startlingly, had offered to share the unconventional future that she 
had envisaged for herself. On the threshold of finally relinquishing 
her stifling family background, such an offer was impossible to 
refuse. So she chose Sartre and a lifelong path that would enable 
her to pursue freedom. 
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2 
The Problem of the Other 


The year 1929 was pivotal for Simone de Beauvoir: after a long period 
of study, she had achieved a brilliant outcome in the agrégation 
exam after only three years of higher level study in philosophy; 
she had also begun to frequent some of the most outstanding 
minds of her generation, among whom was Jean-Paul Sartre, who 
had become her partner and intellectual collaborator. Tragically, 
however, 1929 was also the year that Zaza, her beloved friend, died. 
Beauvoir had begun to discover the passion and the despair that 
close relationships with others could involve. 

In 1963, looking back on her life in later years, Simone de 
Beauvoir observed that her relationship with Jean-Paul Sartre had 
been one undoubted success in her life. He in turn observed in his 
later years that she had been his ideal interlocutor. Their partner- 
ship was unusual because it was a rooted in an experimental ‘pact’ 
from which they both intended to derive their freedom. It was 
hence a relationship forged in consonance with their existentialist 
world view, which placed freedom at its core. Within her own family, 
Beauvoir had observed the emotional, sexual and intellectual 
straitjacket constituted by the patriarchal bourgeois model of 
marriage, particularly insofar as it affected her mother. Sartre had 
never known his father, who had died when his son was just one 
year of age, and grew up in an unusual sibling relationship with 
his mother, overseen by his maternal grandparents. In his auto- 
biography, Les Mots, he observed that his father’s early death had 
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Jean-Paul Sartre in 1946. 


left him with an absence of super-ego and an interrupted Oedipus 
complex, both of which seem to have translated into a radical anar- 
chism in his character and a disinclination to work within systems 
and groups.” Given that the primacy of the bond between Sartre 
and Beauvoir was intellectual rather than erotic, any lasting rela- 
tionship between them would need to accommodate the pursuit of 
their individual intellectual vocations and their desire for personal 
and sexual freedom. The relationship had not begun in a conven- 
tionally romantic way: affectively, it had begun as a trio, with 
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Maheu gradually retiring as Sartre assumed pre-eminence in 
Beauvoir’s life, a pattern that was to be repeated with minor 
variations many times throughout the 51 years of their partner- 
ship. Most important, however, was the phenomenon of a profound 
‘recognition’ experienced by Beauvoir in relation to Sartre. She saw 
in him a kindred spirit, another ‘self’ who shared her fundamental 
life project. In later life, she would often talk about Sartre as her 
‘double’ or ‘twin’, and this recognition clearly underpinned her 
choice to remain with him. Moreover, he bore some striking resem- 
blances to her father Georges in his close childhood relationship 
with his mother, his love of fantasy and performance, his cultural 
interests and an overarching confidence in his own destiny. 
Following the death of Zaza in 1929, the longer term unavailability 
of Maheu and the fact that Sartre, the brilliant Normalien, was 
ready to support her intellectual vocation and respect her desire 
for freedom, Beauvoir must have found a relationship with Sartre 
an enticing prospect. 

In her memoirs Beauvoir describes the famous ‘pact’, proposed 
apparently by Sartre, which was to allow them to enjoy ‘contingent’ 
loves without threatening the ‘necessary’ love between them: “What 
we have’, he said, “is a necessary love; but we ought also to experi- 
ence contingent love affairs.” The implicit sexual freedom was not 
to take effect for the first two years and was to be based on an agree- 
ment of ‘transparency’, whereby they would never lie to each other 
or conceal anything. Beauvoir does not say that this arrangement 
was successful or that it entirely corresponded to what subsequently 
occurred, merely that this was what they agreed at the beginning of 
their relationship. She had closely witnessed her mother’s distress 
concerning her father’s infidelity and could not willingly have envis- 
aged herself being similarly trapped in a marriage of sexual double 
standards. Most importantly, Sartre encouraged her in her plans to 
write — he simply did not want the responsibility of being in a rela- 
tionship with a dependent woman. This pact of sexual and personal 
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freedom, which would allow Beauvoir to think and write, appears 
to have been precisely what she had been seeking. In later years, as 
their personal lives became an increasingly complex web of negotia- 
tions with ‘contingent’ lovers, she would come to regret the distress 
caused at times to third parties by their unconventional partnership. 
She would also recognize that the much vaunted transparency at 
the heart of their arrangement could easily translate into a form 

of psychological violence: 


Sometimes speech is no more than a device for saying 
nothing — and a neater one than silence . . . If two people 
manage to convince each other that they possess any power 
over the events or people which form the subject of their 
mutual confidences, then they are deceiving themselves: 
their ‘honesty’ is the merest pretext. There is a certain type 
of supposed loyalty which I have often observed, and which 
in fact constitutes the most flagrant hypocrisy: it is limited to 
the sphere of sexuality, and its purpose, far from aiming at 
any intimate understanding between a man and a woman, 

is to supply one of them — more often the male partner — with 
a soothing alibi. He nurses the illusion that by confessing his 
infidelities he somehow redeems them; whereas actually he 
inflicts a twinfold act of violence upon his partner. There is 
no timeless formula which guarantees that all couples achieve 
a perfect state of understanding; it is up to the interested parties 
themselves to decide just what sort of agreement they want to 
reach. They have no a priori rights or duties.‘ 


In 1929, however, Beauvoir and Sartre were set to embark on a busy 
life together. The agrégation would qualify them to teach philosophy 
in the French /ycée system, although this would simply be a means 
to earning a living while they constructed their respective oeuvres. 
Beauvoir’s situation was rather different to Sartre’s at this time: at 
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last she was liberated domestically, since in September she had 
moved out of the family apartment into a rented room in a house 
owned by her grandmother. As a single woman, moving away from 
home in this way did not unduly contravene social convention and 
therefore placated her mother’s concern. Beauvoir finally had ‘a room 
of her own’, as Virginia Woolf termed it, and was intoxicated by 
the material reality of her freedom, having thus far only been able 
to contemplate it as a philosophical abstraction. She decided not to 
apply for a teaching job at this stage, convinced that she would 
only be offered an unattractive posting. Instead, she planned to 
give private lessons and write fiction. However, she also wanted 
to profit from her hard-won freedom after the many years of maternal 
surveillance and intense study that had now drawn to an end, indeli- 
bly marked for her by the shock of Zaza’s death in November 1929. In 
the same month, Sartre had to leave Paris to complete his eighteen 
months of military service, which left Beauvoir simultaneously bereft 
of both her newly found partner and closest female friend. 

Her new relationship with Sartre was intellectually exciting, 
but complex in the ways in which they began to thrash out their 
respective theories concerning philosophy and literature. Although 
intellectual and personal freedom was a core value that they espoused 
in their relationship, Sartre was the product of a highly elitist and 
masculinist educational system. He was used to expounding his 
brilliance and arguing philosophical points with his Normaliens 
peers. He had little experience of intellectual collaboration with 
women as equals — instead, he had hitherto deployed his consider- 
able intellect as a tool of seduction, as a way of gaining women’s 
attention and love. There are two episodes at the beginning of 
Sartre and Beauvoir’s relationship that demonstrate the dynamic 
structuring their collaboration at its inception. The first, argues the 
feminist philosopher Michèle Le Doeuff, demonstrates Beauvoir’s 
‘erotico-theoretical’ relationship of transference to Sartre.’ It took 
place in the summer of 1929: 
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One morning in the Luxembourg Gardens, near the Medici 
fountain, I outlined for him that pluralist ethics which I 

had put together to vindicate the people I liked but whom 

I didn’t want to resemble: he took it apart. I clung to my 
system, because it authorized me to look upon my heart 

as the arbiter of good and evil; I struggled for three hours. 

In the end I had to admit that I was beaten: besides, I had 
realized in the course of our discussion that many of my 
opinions were based only on prejudice, dishonesty or hastily 
formed concepts, that my reasoning was at fault and that my 
ideas were in a muddle. ‘I’m no longer sure what I think, or 
even if I think at all’, I noted, completely thrown. My pride was 
not involved. I was by nature curious rather than imperious 
and preferred learning to shining.° 


Le Doeuff contends that this episode, in which Beauvoir 
dismisses her own philosophical ability despite her recent out- 
standing success in the agrégation, explains much about why 
Beauvoir later claimed that she had left philosophy to Sartre — to 
enable him to ‘shine’ — and also because she had been brought up 
to view a male partner as self-assured and as intellectually superior, 
even though neither of them had yet written a philosophical work. 
The reality of her being three years younger and having studied 
less philosophy, yet still coming second in the philosophy agréga- 
tion, does not count in her evaluation of Sartre’s future intellectual 
capabilities. In effect, argues Le Doeuff, Sartre traps Beauvoir by 
insisting that he, the Normalien, is the original thinker and that 
she should follow him in his elaboration of a philosophical system.’ 
She constructs Sartre henceforth as her philosophical superior, 
thereby desubjectifying herself as an original philosopher. Sartre 
went on to become ‘the century’s most visible philosopher’, whereas 
Beauvoir became for many years ‘a tremendously well-hidden 
philosopher’, claiming to pursue a literary vocation instead.* 
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In another key episode that began at Saint-Cloud in 1929-30, 
in which the intellectual dynamic of their collaboration was further 
fought over and which rumbled on for two years, Beauvoir argued 
with Sartre about the role of language in literature.” Initially, she 
reproached him for his indifference to his surroundings, which 
contrasted strongly with her own vital response to others and the 
world. He argued that a writer had to dominate his emotional and 
bodily responses to the world in order to write about it and that 
he placed greater value on emotional abstractions. Influenced by 
modernism and particularly by Virginia Woolf’s experimental 
theories of language and literature as set out in ‘Modern Fiction’ 
(1919, 1925) and in Jacob’s Room (1922), Beauvoir was not convinced. 
Having apparently left philosophy to Sartre, she longed to communi- 
cate the vitality of her lived experience through literature: ‘Sometimes 
I thought he was right but on other occasions I said to myself that 
words have to murder reality before they can hold it captive, and 
that they allow its presence, its most important aspect, to escape.”° 
Beauvoir was interested in the ways in which the aesthetic medium 
could arouse primary physical sensation and evoke vital presence, 
thereby conveying the experiential flux of a situated human subject. 
Sartre, however, apparently found it wearisome to deplore the 
gap between words and things, between the created work and the 
given world, seeing in it the conditions and justification for literature 
itself." He contended instead that the body must be transcended 
for the writer to exercise his discourse of mastery and appropriate 
the world. In La Force de l'âge, Beauvoir represents herself as con- 
ceding to Sartre’s views on language and literature because, having 
been disappointed by Woolf’s recently published Mrs Dalloway, 
she did not yet have a viable, fully fleshed-out alternative to his 
ready-made theories. This was another ‘defeat’ of her nascent theories 
by Sartre following the ‘débâcle’ at the Jardins du Luxembourg 
and she conceded very reluctantly. Yet her grudging concessions in 
these disagreements at the beginning of their partnership offer an 
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explanation as to why Beauvoir went on to establish her philo- 
sophical originality primarily in Le Deuxième Sexe, a study of how 
woman becomes ‘other’ to the universal male subject, and why she 
came to view language as a universalist Trojan horse that women 
have to steal from men.” Moreover, they offer an explanation as to 
why Beauvoir’s own literary oeuvre was distinctively carved out in 
the domain of her own experience — in memoirs and autobiographi- 
cally influenced fictional works exploring the ‘lived experience’ of 
women’s lives — this was an area in which she could establish her 
voice, especially since Sartre abandoned fiction writing early in 
his career. She sought to express beyond doubt the importance 
of her own experience as literary capital and largely abandoned 
experimental literature until the 1960s, when, in Les Belles Images 
and La Femme rompue, she would make a sustained attempt to 
experiment with narrative form in order to communicate the 
complexity of women’s lived experience. 

However, despite the strategic significance of her ‘defeat’ (as 
she terms it) in these fundamental disagreements, which, to some 
degree, set the parameters of their future oeuvres at the beginning 
of their partnership, Beauvoir began to pursue all manner of intel- 
lectual interests. In these early years of their careers, she was 
seeking a creative path beyond the narrow confines of her early 
education, whereas Sartre already ‘lived to write’, having benefited 
from many years of intellectual validation. They shared a love of 
cinema: Beauvoir had been used to seeing highbrow art house 
cinema and Sartre introduced her to the popular cinematic genres 
of cowboy films and whodunnits. They loved theatre and music 
hall and saw artists such as Josephine Baker at the Casino de 
Paris. Although Sartre and Beauvoir had not yet travelled outside 
France, she believed that ‘a foreign country can be best understood 
through its literature’ and devoured travel writing as well as Russian, 
German, English and American literature, such as Hemingway, 
Dos Passos and Faulkner, often in the original language. They 
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lived down-at-heel, borrowing money for books, cinema and 
theatre trips, hot chocolate and croissants at La Closerie des 
Lilas. In all this, as Beauvoir later reflected, they were essentially 
privileged bourgeois individuals whose class and educational 
capital had allowed them to view the world as their oyster, 
regardless of their financial means. 

Educationally, Beauvoir had emerged from a French philosophi- 
cal training which had immersed her in Catholic philosophy, 
especially that of Aquinas, and neo-Kantian idealism, specifically 
the ideas of Léon Brunschvicg, whose work dominated French 
philosophy in the 1920s. He supervised Beauvoir’s dissertation on 
‘the concept in Leibniz’, and it is probably through attending his 
lectures at the Sorbonne that she developed her interests not only 
in science and mathematics but also in Hume, Kant and Nietzsche. 
She and other philosophy students of her generation were also 
influenced by the left-wing charismatic teacher Alain, who taught 
at the /ycée Henri-rv in Paris. He became known for his emphasis 
on voluntarism and his interpretation of Cartesian rationalism 
in the light of Kant. More prosaically, he made little distinction 
between philosophical and literary texts in his teaching, which 
encouraged Sartre, Merleau-Ponty and Beauvoir to do likewise in 
their respective elaborations of existential phenomenology. 

Like many intellectuals of her generation in France, Beauvoir 
had only a smattering of Marx at this stage and very little Freud. 
In later life she saw these educational gaps as being responsible for 
her lack of critical distance in relation to her own life at this time 
and as reasons why she was insufficiently aware of the nature of 
her real freedom. She reflected that ‘it was our condition as young 
petit bourgeois intellectuals that led us to believe ourselves free of all 
conditioning.’ Nonetheless, Beauvoir was interested in irrational- 
ism and Surrealism, to which she had been introduced by her 
cousin Jacques. She had retained a spiritual vocabulary and an 
apprehension of the world that had a strongly developed ethical 
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sense, even if she had long since relinquished her religious faith. 
But the dogmatism and mechanism of classical psychoanalysis was 
off-putting to the rationalist and voluntarist mindset which she 
and Sartre cultivated, even if, as she subsequently acknowledged, 
‘our apparent emotional detachment from, and indifference to, 
our respective childhoods was to be explained by what we had 
experienced as children. 

The period between 1929 and 1931 was described by Georges de 
Beauvoir as his daughter’s ‘Parisian honeymoon’. She taught a few 
lycée classes and gave some private lessons, visited Sartre and 
enjoyed seeing friends and all that Paris could offer her. She still 
longed to write and began the first of many attempts to tell Zaza’s 
story, in a biography and then thinly disguised in fiction. But she 
found narrative technique difficult and the subject matter was 
deeply painful for her. She saw herself as a first-hand observer of 
Zaza's life and became preoccupied with trying to understand how 
her tragic death had happened. Beauvoir’s own life seemed to have 
lost its way temporarily and she decided to apply for a teaching 
post, especially since Sartre would be teaching in Le Havre. To her 
dismay, she was assigned a post in Marseille. To enable them to 
stay together, Sartre proposed marriage, because it would have 
enabled them to teach in the same city and share living accommo- 
dation. Beauvoir refused, claiming that marriage was anathema to 
Sartre’s vision of an independent life and was precisely what they 
had sought to reject in imagining a different kind of life together. 
It was also anathema to Beauvoir’s own vision of her independent 
life: she did not want children and she enjoyed the sexual and per- 
sonal freedom of her relationship with Sartre. She wanted to write 
and seize every opportunity that life might offer her. Why would 
she sacrifice all this to have her relationship with Sartre institution- 
alized by the French state? 

Before setting off to Marseille in the autumn of 1931, Beauvoir 
and Sartre were invited to spend the summer holidays in Spain. 
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This was to be Beauvoir’s first trip outside France and she planned 
it with military precision, as would be her custom whenever she 
travelled. The exhilarating experience of journeying around Spain 
for two months triggered a lifelong love of travel in which she 
embraced the ‘otherness’ of foreign cultures and languages, pursu- 
ing perhaps her mother’s frustrated dreams of being an explorer. 
On the way back, in some distress, she left Sartre at Bayonne and 
caught the train to Marseille to take up her new teaching post. 

In her description of arriving in Marseille, Beauvoir evoked the 
existential challenge her newly acquired freedom represented for her: 


I dumped my suitcase at the left-luggage office, and stopped 

at the top of the main steps. Marseille’, I murmured. Under a 
clear blue sky I saw sun-warmed tiles, patches of shadow, 
autumnal plane trees, and in the distance hills and azure sea. 

A buzz of activity drifted up from the city to me, mingled with 
a whiff of scorched grass. Down in those dark, sunken streets, 
people hurried to and fro. Marseille. I was there — alone, empty- 
handed, cut off from my past and everything I loved. I stood 
staring at this vast unknown city, where I now had to make my 
life, unaided, day by day. Hitherto I had been closely dependent 
upon other people, who had laid down rules and objectives for 
me; and now this wonderful piece of luck had come my way. 
Here I existed for no one. Somewhere, under one of those roofs, 
I should have to teach for fourteen hours a week, but there 
was nothing else arranged on my behalf — not even what bed I 
should sleep in. It was up to me to decide my own way of spend- 
ing the time. I could invent my own habits and pleasures.” 


On her arrival in Marseille, the Mediterranean gateway to North 
Africa and ‘other’ to Paris, the metropolitan capital, Beauvoir 
must have experienced a significant culture shock. She didn’t 
know the city or the region and was almost a thousand kilometres 
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away from Sartre. In the 1980s, remembering this period, Beauvoir 
reflected that the year spent in Marseille was the unhappiest year 
of her life because it had separated her from Sartre at a time 
when she was intellectually and passionately in love with him. 
His arrival in her life had provided her with the intellectual and 
romantic partner she had sought, but the type of relationship 
they had embarked upon was emotionally challenging, albeit 
consistent with their deeply held convictions about freedom 
and authenticity. More specifically, it touched the raw nerve of 
Beauvoir’s terror of abandonment and loss, which had been 
ignited from an early age. Zaza’s recent death had only exacer- 
bated that fear of mortality and spurred her on furiously to live 
as intensely as possible. Intellectualizing these fears by ordering 
and transposing them into fiction, memoirs and philosophy 
would be one of the ways Beauvoir would cope with her intense 
engagement with life, love and pain. 

She found her colleagues uninspiring and the teaching easy. She 
ignored parents’ complaints about her morally dubious teaching, 
such as her exposition of Gide’s avant-gardist ideas of authenticity 
and spontaneous action. To manage her emotional disarray and 
her physical and libidinal vitality, she began to go on punishing 
hikes around Provence on her days off. She walked mostly alone, 
getting to know the hills and hunting trails, in dogged pursuit of 
her project to discover the region. This became referred to by 
Sartre and others within her circle as her ‘schizophrenia’, or obses- 
sion with plans and strict schedules, which acted as a strategy to 
stave off her sense of abandonment and loss. In her memoirs, she 
observes that ‘it seemed to me an extreme and aberrant form of my 
particular brand of optimism. I refused . . . to accept that life con- 
tained any wills apart from my own.” Later, in her philosophical 
essay Pour une morale de l'ambiguïté (1947), she would argue that 
such tyrannical behaviour was ethically flawed because it failed 
to recognize the freedom of the other. 
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In Marseille, when she wasn’t teaching, hiking or circumnavi- 
gating intimate relationships with her colleagues, she was writing 
again — this time a novel about a friendship between an older and 
a younger woman, centred on a theme which would recur in her 
subsequent fiction and philosophical writing: ‘the mirage of the 
Other”. Woven into the story was the tale of Anne, modelled on 
Zaza, who is torn between love, duty and religious conviction and, 
broken by her fruitless efforts to escape her confinement, dies a 
similarly tragic death. Beauvoir was disappointed by her efforts, 
realising that she had extracted the drama of Zaza’s story from the 
actual context in which it had occurred, already demonstrating 
an awareness of the existentialist importance of ‘situation’, or the 
lived synthesis of the subject’s freedom and facticity. Although she 
was gaining experience in managing multiple points of view in her 
writing, she still found narrative technique difficult and lapsed into a 
diaristic form quite readily. Her interest was fired by the dynamics of 
personal relationships and the ‘problem of the other’, and she longed 
to be able to communicate the vitality of her experience in fiction. 

The following year, she was posted to Rouen, just an hour away 
from Sartre in Le Havre. Here she would teach for four years and 
would frequently spend her Thursdays with Sartre in the town. 
Paul Nizan warmly recommended one of her colleagues, a young 
Communist called Colette Audry, with whom Beauvoir became 
friends. With Sartre she developed an interest in analysing others, 
although, mistrusting French psychology and classical psycho- 
analysis, she recognized that they had limited analytical tools at 
their disposal. Sartre began to elaborate the concept of ‘bad faith’, 
which encompassed the self-delusional ploys often attributed to 
the Freudian unconscious. In the academic year of 1933-4 he set off 
to study for a year in Berlin. He had recently met up with his friend 
Raymond Aron, who had just returned from a sabbatical year there 
and who spoke with much excitement about Husserl and phenom- 
enology, a philosophical method which sought to describe 
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Simone de Beauvoir (middle row, fourth from left) among her pupils at the Lycée 
Jeanne d’Arc in Rouen in 1932. 


phenomena as they appear to consciousness and to account for 
experience as it is lived. Sartre realized that this was a potentially 
crucial methodology in terms of his own project to explore the way 
in which human consciousness apprehended the world and its 
objects. His mistrust of the ‘inner life’, a legacy of discussions 
begun in his Normalien days, seemed to be compatible with the 
phenomenological concept of intentionality in which conscious- 
ness was always conscious of something other than itself. Beauvoir 
shared his enthusiasm for phenomenology but not his mistrust of 
psychology. In literature, they were both influenced by the exter- 
nalized subjectivity of Hemingway's characters and his method of 
evoking an individual world through a richly detailed narrative 
viewpoint. Beauvoir sought ‘to put the whole world into a book’, 
even though she felt quite alienated from it and had nothing 
concrete to say.”° Other people seemed to her to exist as external 
abstractions, in the same way that history was being made every 
day without her personal intervention. Other people were making 
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the world without her consent and so she disengaged herself from 
newspaper articles which reported Hitler’s election as German 
Chancellor, the burning of books in Berlin and the persecution 

of intellectuals in Germany. 

At this time Beauvoir, unlike Sartre, had a strong taste for the 
mystical and the surreal and held others at a greater distance. She 
viewed other people as mysterious beings among whom lurked 
kernels of darkness which might occasionally erupt in criminal or 
unpredictable actions. She often bought the left-wing magazine 
Détective, which reported criminal cases with political ramifica- 
tions, such as the notorious Papin case of 1933. Two sisters working 
as housemaids had murdered their mistress and daughter by slash- 
ing them to death and tearing out their eyeballs. Despite its extreme 
violence and gravity, the case was sympathetically reported, 
especially by the Communist paper, L'Humanité, which saw the 
crime as motivated by class and gender inequality. Beauvoir was 
fascinated by the case and how social structures, such as the family, 
when working dysfunctionally, could influence and even provide 
the conditions for such aberrant behaviour to develop. Among her 
own family and friends, especially in the case of Zaza, she had 
observed the importance of an individual's ‘situation’ in terms 
of how an individual takes up his or her freedom within the con- 
straints of the given features of the life. This led her increasingly to 
view individuals in her circle as psychological case studies in terms 
of her embryonic ideas concerning existentialism and gender. 

The disruption of Beauvoir’s own apparently rational world 
began with the arrival of Olga Kosakievicz in her life, which 
would supply material for what would subsequently become 
her first published novel, L'Invitée. Beauvoir’s attention was first 
drawn to Olga or ‘la petite Russe’, a White Russian émigrée, by 
Colette Audry. Olga was a final-year baccalauréat student at the 
lycée who had already acquired a reputation for being somewhat 
mystical, intelligent and highly volatile. Olga was the daughter 
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of a Russian aristocrat who had fled the country after the Revo- 
lution and a right-wing unconventional mother, both of whom 
had inculcated her with a hatred of traditional French bourgeois 
virtues. Seeking respite from the extreme conservatism of the 
lycée where she was a boarder, Olga began to meet Beauvoir 
regularly and shortly afterwards left school and began her 
medical studies. 

Beauvoir had still not yet written a literary work of which she 
could be proud. She was tempted to return to philosophy, encour- 
aged by Sartre’s observation that her grasp of philosophical 
doctrines, including that of Husserl, was swifter and more precise 
than his own.” She had read Husserl’s work on time-consciousness 
and recognized the importance of phenomenology as a method of 
describing lived experience. But she later claimed that she did not 
feel inspired to construct a philosophical system in the mid-1930s, 
doubting that she possessed the requisite originality. She also 
had no intention of becoming anyone’s philosophical disciple and 
so planned to fulfil her intellectual ambitions through writing 
literature. Sartre, meanwhile, was working on a phenomenological 
study of the image, L'Imagination, which he had been commis- 
sioned to write, as well as on his first novel, La Nausée. He had 
also begun to experiment with the drug mescalin, which had pro- 
duced some disturbing hallucinatory episodes. Creatively blocked, 
Beauvoir drank too much at times, advocating that intoxication 
facilitated psychological and emotional release and hence an 
authentic confrontation with reality. She oscillated between two 
existential truths that she would later hold to be essential: the joy 
of existing and the horror of dying.” 

She disciplined herself to write a sequence of short stories rooted 
in the authenticity of her own experience. Deploying what would 
later become her characteristic irony, she entitled them Quand 
prime le spirituel, alluding to Primauté du spirituel (1927) by the 
right-wing Catholic philosopher Jacques Maritain, a text which 
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sought to redefine the relationship between politics and the 
Catholic faith. In the preface to the collection, written many years 
later, Beauvoir explained that it was heavily autobiographical and 
expressed her disgust at the spirituality that had oppressed her and 
others of her milieu during her youth as one of several forms of 
‘bad faith’. The stories suggest themselves as case studies of five 
young women pursuing transcendence through means which will 
prove, in most cases, delusory. Each eponymously titled chapter 
focuses on the respective quests of Marcelle, Chantal, Lisa, Anne 
and Marguerite, who are seeking to rebel against the class and 
gender conventions which constrain their lives. All the stories are 
interconnected by the characters and the same events are experi- 
enced by different focalizers, a technique Beauvoir would later 
re-use in several novels. Gothic tropes proliferate, evidenced by 
references to spirituality and mysticism; the Gothic cathedral in 
Rougemont; stuffed animals in Anne’s country mansion; confined 
female heroines; medieval manuscripts; and the frequent tone of 
death, gloom and foreboding in the work. There is even an allusion 
in ‘Chantal’ to Charlotte Perkins Gilman’s Gothic short story, ‘The 
Yellow Wallpaper’ (1892), which is concerned with female confine- 
ment and madness. Gothic tropes, as a rhetorical medium of excess 
and trauma, were means through which Beauvoir could articulate 
her anxieties relating to her own creativity and her relationship 
with Sartre and its jealousies, as well as her despair over Zaza’s 
death and her own terror of mortality. They also enabled her to 
explore her interest in mysticism and the supernatural and to con- 
demn delusory religious adherence. In the chapter entitled ‘Anne’, 
Beauvoir again attempted to tell Zaza’s story but deemed herself to 
have again failed to explain its context, whereas in ‘Marguerite’ she 
offered a convincing account of her own adolescent spiritual crisis. 
She spent two years writing Quand prime le spirituel; however, both 
Grasset and Gallimard rejected it on first submission. Later, she 
discovered that her central focus on women’s lives and the occasional 
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overt references to female sexuality met with incomprehension and 
alarm on the part of these mainstream and male-dominated pub- 
lishers, who judged that the French public as well as their patrons 
and literary critics were simply not ready for such ‘subversive’ 
women’s writing. It would finally be published in 1979. 

In 1936 Sartre and Beauvoir were both appointed to teaching 
posts in Paris; the provincial exile was over. The following year, 
Beauvoir began writing what would be her first published novel, 
L'Invitée, in which she recorded a powerful episode in her personal 
life and started to examine one of the principal themes of her life’s 
work: the problem of the other. The parameters of the self-other 
relationship, both as philosophical abstraction and immediate 
lived reality, had engaged her since her earliest years. Her immer- 
sion in Catholicism, the rigid class and gender codes to which she 
and Zaza had been subjected, her dim but growing awareness of 
social inequality, the challenge of carving out her own identity in 
her relationship with Sartre — all of these experiences had predis- 
posed her to reflect on the ethical and political implications of 
the self-other relationship. The idealist basis of her philosophical 
training, however, had encouraged her to view the other as an 
abstraction. Moreover, her residual grief over Zaza’s death had 
led her to keep ‘real’ others at a distance in everyday life. 

Olga, however, was unusual and unconventional like Beauvoir. 
Nine years younger and on the threshold of her future, she had 
drifted into medical studies despite her talent for philosophy. 
Most importantly, isolated from her peers after failing her medical 
exams and in conflict with her family, she needed Beauvoir, who, in 
turn, found her a source of fascination and female intimacy. Sartre, 
in turn, was similarly drawn to this anarchic young woman and 
became obsessed with her. Beauvoir would later recognize that 
they had both created Olga as a myth.” As in L'Invitée, Beauvoir 
(Francoise) and Sartre (Pierre) decided to take Olga (Xavière) ‘in 
hand’, incorporating her into their relationship so that the couple 
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Simone de 
Beauvoir in 1940. 


becomes a temporary trio. As Beauvoir notes in her memoirs, 

at this time in her life she placed such importance on being in 
agreement with Sartre that she viewed Olga through his eyes. She 
formed a deep attachment to Olga to the point that they became 
lovers, although in L'Invitée, the trio expands only to allow a sexual 
relationship between Pierre and Xavière. This was one of several 
lesbian relationships which Beauvoir would have during her life- 
time, sometimes with women with whom Sartre was also sexually 
involved. Another lifelong pattern established itself whereby 
Beauvoir would become involved with younger women to whom 
she played the role of mentor and with whom she was unlikely to 
experience a relationship of reciprocity and equality. She placed 
great value on these intimate relationships with women but 
claimed in the early 1980s that they had never ‘aroused erotic 
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passion’ on her part.*4 In a highly erotic scene in L'Invitée in which 
Françoise and Xavière go dancing and drinking, Françoise is repre- 
sented as ‘paralysed by the frightening grace of this beautiful 
body that she did not know how to desire’. In Le Deuxième Sexe, 
Beauvoir would later argue for the authenticity of lesbianism as 
a situated choice. The challenge of becoming a desiring subject 
as opposed to being a desired object, she argued, was one which 
all women faced in patriarchal society, regardless of their sexual 
orientation, although heterosexual conditioning within patriarchal 
society predisposed women to pursue erotic relationships with men. 
In addition to evoking her own affair with Olga, L'Invitée also 
alludes to Beauvoir’s affair with Jacques-Laurent Bost, Olga’s 
boyfriend and later husband, in the affair Françoise has with 
Gerbert. Jacques Bost, who was nine years younger than Beauvoir, 
would be one of her long-term lovers over the next ten years, a rela- 
tionship which she valued and enjoyed for its equality. In the vision 
Beauvoir had in Le Deuxième Sexe of the possibility of reciprocally 
free relationships between men and women, it is likely that she was 
drawing on the experience of her relationship with Bost, to whom 
the book is dedicated. She maintained a private correspondence 
with Bost from 1937-40, during the time of his military service 
and active duty. Their letters bear witness to the close friendship 
and passionate love affair between them, conducted without 
Olga’s knowledge. L'Invitée therefore had a rich canvas of self-other 
relationships to explore, testing its Hegelian epigraph, ‘Each con- 
sciousness pursues the death of the other.’ The metaphorical and 
literal deaths of the other are primarily explored through the 
pairings of Pierre and Françoise and Françoise and Xavière. The 
relationship with Xaviére begins as one of hospitality and ends in 
annihilation, evoking not only the identitarian conflicts between 
Beauvoir and Sartre at this time but also within Beauvoir herself 
as she sought to expunge her own dependency and vulnerability in 
her relationship with Sartre by persuing erotic relationships with 
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other women and men. The novel’s first title, ‘Légitime défense’, 
with its echoes of crime writing, implies that the metaphorical 
murder was a necessary price to pay for the restoration of Pierre 
and Francoise’s fusional relationship, underlining the potential 
ethical violence in self-other pairings. Ironically, Françoise’s self- 
assertion as murderer of Xaviére criminalizes female agency and 
reinscribes Françoise in her erstwhile dependent relationship with 
Pierre, thereby sabotaging her emancipation. The action of the 
novel occurs in the claustrophobic spaces of cafés, cabarets and 
hotel rooms of Left Bank Paris, as it is gearing up towards the 
political crisis which would culminate in the Second World War. 
However, there are barely any explicit references to war in Europe, 
it being used merely as a deus ex machina device to abstract Pierre 
from the denouement of the novel, in which Francoise murders 
Xavière. Covert references to the war include the final annihilation 
of the other by gassing, an uncannily prescient allusion to the 
victims of the Nazi death camps. 

L'Invitée is also an existentialist novel, marked by Beauvoir's 
recent readings of phenomenologists such as Husserl and Heidegger, 
as well as by her existing knowledge of Kant, Kierkegaard and 
Hume. In 1940, when she began to study Hegel’s philosophy in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale, she realized that his account of the 
master-slave dialectic furnished a structure for exploring her 
interest in how individual human consciousnesses interact with 
each other. This would initially be explored in L’Invitée and then 
fleshed out in her analyses of gender relations in Le Deuxième 
Sexe. L'Invitée explores an array of existential dilemmas and 
conflicts such as the dangers of solipsism, the parameters of 
freedom between self and other and the self’s relationship to 
gendered embodiment. However, self-other interaction is 
primarily characterized as conflictual at this stage in Beauvoir’s 
thinking. She had wanted to put the whole world into her writing 
and she had begun to assemble the philosophical tools that 
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enabled her to communicate her lived experience ofthe world. 
Added to this, she drew on the new narrative techniques of writers 
such as Dos Passos, Hemingway, and Faulkner to communicate 
multiple and unmediated points of view, as her characters continu- 
ally constructed their individual worlds ‘for-themselves’ as well as 
existing ‘for-others’. ‘Bad faith’ again looms large, especially among 
the female characters of the novel, as they fail to assert themselves 
in relationships which constrain their freedom. 

Although Beauvoir finished L’Invitée in 1941, just as Sartre was 
beginning to write L’Etre et le néant, it was not published until 1943, 
shortly after the publication of Sartre's text. Although it certainly 
shares several themes with L’Etre et le néant, the fruit of the couple’s 
discussions throughout the 1930s, it also explores a range of differ- 
ent areas, not least gender politics and a focus on women’s lived 
embodied experience. As Maurice Merleau-Ponty immediately 
recognized on its publication, L'Invitée is a philosophical novel; 
however, writing it had also enabled Beauvoir to exorcize the threat 
posed by Olga to her relationship with Sartre. As she later noted, 
in this respect, ‘literature comes into being when something in 
life is out of joint . . . the first condition is that reality ceases to 
be taken for granted; only then can it be seen and communicated 
to others.””° Published in Vichy France, the novel unsurprisingly 
attracted censure for its liberal representation of sexuality. It was 
nonetheless hailed as a success in literary Paris. Gabriel Marcel, the 
Catholic existentialist, praised the character of Xavière for being a 
perfect incarnation of the other. Beauvoir congratulated herself on 
having at last written a successful novel which had been published, 
just as she had longed to do when she was fifteen. However, she 
would later recognize that the murder of Xaviére was an entirely 
unsatisfactory solution to the problem of the other. Her sudden 
annihilation by Frangoise effectively contained the other’s existence 
and claims upon the self within a conceptual abstraction. This 
avoided the ethical challenge of Françoise having to work out her 
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relationship with Xavière within the novel. At this stage, to 

use Beauvoir’s own terms, the other remained ‘a mirage’ in her 
literary and philosophical texts, even if her lived experience of 

the complexity of relationships with others proved considerably 
more challenging. The Nazi occupation of France and the witnessing 
of the annihilation of the other in real life would jolt Beauvoir into 
a confrontation with history and a recognition of the ethical 
engagement at the heart of the self-other relation. 
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3 


The Discovery of History 


Recalling her life at the time of the outbreak of the Second World 
War, Beauvoir recorded in her memoirs that ‘history took hold of 
me and never let me go thereafter’. The Second World War and its 
aftermath were to have a major impact on Simone de Beauvoir's life 
and work, awakening her to the material impact of her literature 
and ethical philosophy, the importance of political commitment 
and her personal effect on other people’s lives. In short, this period 
would constitute a discovery of the other and a discovery of history. 
In the ten years since finishing her formal academic studies, 
Beauvoir had established her literary vocation and the pattern of 
her independent life for decades to come, not least by exploring 
the parameters of erotic intimacy in her open relationship with 
Sartre. Writing, reading, Sartre, friends and travel were to be 
among the staple ingredients of her life. However, she later recog- 
nized that they lived ‘like elves’ at this time because her existence 
in Paris with Sartre was fundamentally characterized by bourgeois 
privilege: ‘We had no external limitations, nothing had dominion 
over us. We created our own links with the world, and freedom 
was the very substance of our existence.” Immune from material 
insecurity, they had no responsibility for other people and were 
brimming with good health and intellectual capital. Beauvoir was 
still deeply marked by the abstract idealism of her philosophical 
training and the stringent moralism of her Catholic background, 
yet she persisted in believing that her life would be ‘a wonderful 
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story that would become true as [she] told it to herself”.5 At a 
personal level, the threat of the other which had manifested 
itself in the mythologized figure of Olga had disrupted Beauvoir’s 
charmed life. But at the macro-political level, events had so far 
largely passed her by: the Civil War which had broken out in 1936 
in Spain was a distant reality, despite the fact that her friends 
Stépha and Fernando Gerassi were deeply involved to the point 
that Fernando had returned to his native Spain to fight. Other 
friends and acquaintances such as Paul Nizan, André Malraux 
and Simone Weil sprang into action in various ways in support 
of the Spanish Republicans. Sartre and Beauvoir, however, despite 
being concerned by the rise of Franco, did not become politically 
active and observed developments from within France. A trans- 
European war, moreover, did not seem a concrete prospect despite 
the advances of the Third Reich in eastern Europe. Nonetheless, 
there was alarming news of the round-up and persecution of Jews 
in Germany and in countries invaded by the Nazis. The French 
press reported that Jews and anti-fascists had been interned in 
Dachau concentration camp, which was confirmed by Beauvoir’s 
Jewish friends and students such as Bianca Bienenfeld. 

Hence by the late 1930s, following the emotional upheaval in 
her personal life and the growing likelihood of war with Germany, 
Beauvoir’s relentless pursuit of her happiness had begun to be chal- 
lenged. Her imperious assumption that the world would constantly 
reveal its meaning to her and that it could be shaped by her will 
was punctured by the arrival of war. She had long lived in fear of 
contingency — that the unforeseen and the gratuitous might sud- 
denly erupt in her life, indicating that the world and other people 
had designs that were alien and hostile to her own. Contingency 
was rigidly held at bay by her elaborate schedule of appointments, 
which attempted to claim an unknown future. But other people 
and the bleak otherness of a wartime future were no longer a 
mirage but a pressing reality. 
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On the autumnal morning of 2 September 1939, Beauvoir saw 
Sartre off at the Gare de l'Est and walked back through the streets 
to Montparnasse. Contingency as manifested in the impending 
declaration of war on Germany on 3 September had decreed that 
he, like thousands of other Frenchmen, report for military service. 
Beauvoir, perhaps for the first time in their relationship, found her- 
self sharing the lot of thousands of Frenchwomen as she began the 
anxious wait for both Sartre and Bost to return. Unlike Sartre, who 
would work in the meteorological corps in Alsace during his period 
of military service, Bost had been called up in 1938 shortly after he 
and Beauvoir had begun their affair. When war was declared, he 
was sent to the front line. Separated from them both, Beauvoir 
embarked upon an intense programme of letter- and diary-writing, 
continuing to teach and to see her women friends and lovers, espe- 
cially Olga, Bianca Bienenfeld and Nathalie Sorokine. Sorokine was 
another young Russian woman and a student at the /ycée Moliére 
who joined Beauvoir’s milieu. A strong attachment would grow 
between Sorokine and Beauvoir. Beauvoir was completing her first 
draft of L’Invitée at this time, often writing in Le Dôme. Apart from 
the absence of Sartre and Bost, her life seemed initially unchanged 
during the period of the ‘phoney war’, because many friends 
remained in Paris. But when she found herself alone, the reality of 
war descended and she felt like a ‘fragment of tragic humanity’.4 
Montparnasse, her urban village, became populated by soldiers 
and the cafés were blacked out and subjected to curfew. Staying in 
Paris initially provided her with some comfort, as she noted in her 
diary: ‘I have a close and affectionate regard for this little carrefour 
Montparnasse. I love its half-empty pavement cafés, and the facial 
expression of the switchboard operator at the Dome; I feel part 
of the family and that protects me from sinking into anguish.” 

Wartime would not substantially interrupt Beauvoir and Sartre’s 
dialogue with each other or disrupt their pact of transparency. 
Beauvoir would write over 300 letters to Sartre during the Second 
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World War and most of them were posthumously published in 
1990, providing a detailed insight into the complexity and quotidi- 
an reality of their wartime lives. These letters were supplemented by 
Beauvoir's entries in her Journal de guerre, her relating of the period 
in La Force de l'âge (which includes some extracts from her war 
diary), Sartre’s letters to her and his carnets, kept during his military 
service. Contrasting with the orderly tone of her published memoirs, 
Beauvoir emerges as a lively and amusing correspondent with a 
hectic personal and professional schedule relayed in all its minutiae. 
She is also an excellent observer of life in wartime Paris as the 
‘phoney war’ became Occupation by the Nazis after June 1940 and 
the local population reluctantly adapted to its reality. Beauvoir 
strives to record the diverse effects of war on the Paris populace, 
from the tragedy of the young conscripts who hanged themselves 
rather than fight at the front to the prostitute who pragmatically 
explained to her in the ladies’ toilets of Le Dome that she had 
stopped wearing mascara because of the risk of gas attacks.° 

In late 1939, however, her priority was to maintain contact with 
Sartre and Bost and to visit Sartre in Brumath, which she did 
clandestinely in November 1939. She spent almost a week with 
him in Alsace and took delight in being reunited with her primary 
intellectual interlocutor. On 2 November, during one of their many 
conversations about the war and their lives, Sartre abstractly 
asserted that the present war would be modern and decisive and 
incur no casualties, just as modern art and music had no subject 
and physics no matter. Beauvoir was reassured and engaged him 
in a long conversation about her identity in relation to her female 
‘situation’, a subject which was much on her mind, due to her 
affairs with Olga and Bost. In her diary she records that she had 
felt haunted by the image of some of her former female colleagues 
in Rouen and by the heroine of Rosamund Lehmann’s The Weather 
in the Streets (1936), who has a doomed affair with a married man. 
She saw them as women who ‘pretend to choose what they endure’, 
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thereby converting their masochism and feelings of disempower- 
ment into a form of voluntaristic superiority. She realised that her 
gender was part of her existential situation and a topic which 
urgently needed detailed analysis when she had more critical 
distance and time to reflect upon the question. Ultimately, many 
of these insights, which emerged from her own experience and 
anxieties, would find their way into Le Deuxième Sexe. The war 
had triggered in her an embryonic identification with the collective 
mass of Frenchwomen and she had begun to question the parame- 
ters of her ostensibly free choice — was she, too, deluding herself or 
was she genuinely choosing to pursue her freedom? 

Seeing soldat Sartre in Alsace and saying goodbye to him yet 
again marked her forcibly with a sense that war had really arrived: 


When I got back to Paris I continued to keep this diary, but 
without any sense of conviction. I had become acclimatized to 
the war and the war had established itself in Paris. It was no 
longer the same city. To begin with, you saw far more women, 
children, and old people than young men. Above all, though, 
the city had lost its fascinating depths and mysteries . . . The 
strangers who I passed in the street looked forward to the same 
future as me: the end of the war.’ 


With Sartre and Bost away on military service, Beauvoir’s principal 
close relationships were with Olga, Bianca and Nathalie Sorokine. 
Both Bianca and Nathalie had been her students at the lycée 
Moliére and she had begun sexual relationships with them during 
the course of 1939. These relationships were made public in 1990 
with the posthumous publication of Beauvoir’s war diary and 
correspondence with Sartre and contained a strong element of 
erotic-theoretical transference on the part of these young women 
students. They were magnetically drawn to Beauvoir, replicating an 
aspect of her own relationship with Sartre, and they made imperious 
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demands on her time and affections. Was Beauvoir masquerading 
as Sartre in these relationships with Bianca and Nathalie and 
exploring her own ‘masculinity’? Was she providing Sartre with 
amusing vignettes to enable him to while away the hours of his 
military service? Were these relationships independently significant 
for her? Despite the plethora of moralizing judgements which have 
been pronounced on Beauvoir and Sartre’s unconventional sex 
lives, it is implausible to assert that more traditional forms of 
relationship might be ethically superior. In the case of her own 
parents, Beauvoir had witnessed at first hand the emotional and 
psychological violence which could exist behind the closed doors of 
an outwardly conventional lifelong marriage. Viewed from within 
an existentialist framework, choices are made by situated, free indi- 
viduals who exist in an ambiguous world in which meaning can 
never be fixed, and other people’s freedom is to be respected rather 
than annexed. What is interesting is Beauvoir’s attempt to pursue 
her sexual and emotional freedom despite its practical complica- 
tions and the way in which her lesbian relationships in particular 
caused her to reflect upon her own sexuality and to question the 
roles played in conventional heterosexual couplings. On 9 October 
1939 she wrote to Sartre concerning her relationship with Nathalie: 
“I feel a bit like an awkward seducer confronted with a young virgin, 
as mysterious as all virgins are. Only the seducer at least has a clear 
mission, which is to seduce and, as it were, pierce the mystery. 
Whereas, in my own case, I’m simultaneously the prey.’ Although 
Beauvoir swung from feeling suffocated by her lesbian attachments 
to actively pursuing them and experiencing pleasure from them, 
she appears nonetheless to have been unable to establish a suffi- 
ciently secure subject position from which to desire these women. 
They seem to promote in her a sense of ontological insecurity 

so that, despite episodes of erotic reciprocity and attachment, 

she resorts on occasions to playing the role of a patriarchal seducer 
and stand-in for Sartre. 
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Finishing L'Invitée and orchestrating her complicated love life 
around Sartre’s and Bost’s periods of home leave consumed most 
of Beauvoir’s energies. A familiar pattern repeated itself on these 
occasions: manipulating information about Sartre’s whereabouts 
to Bianca, Nathalie, Olga and her sister Wanda to ensure that 
Sartre and Beauvoir maintained control of whom they wanted to 
see and for how long. On the Belgian front, in May 1940, Bost was 
wounded and hospitalized and Paul Nizan, Sartre’s close friend, 
was killed. Beauvoir joined the mass exodus from Paris, leaving 
with Bianca and her family, prior to the German invasion of the 
capital on 14 June. This episode is evoked in detail in her second 
novel, Le Sang des autres, set mainly during the German occupa- 
tion. Hélène, its central female protagonist, gradually discovers 
her own historicity and an ethical relationship to the other through 
her direct experience of the Nazi persecution of the Jews and the 
privations and ambiguities of wartime. In June 1940 she finds 
herself suddenly part of the fearful masses fleeing Paris and gives 
up her place in a departing car to a mother and child, remember- 
ing that ‘others exist. You would have to be blind not to see them.” 
Nonetheless, it is only when Hélène realises the ethical significance 
of her commercial flirtation with a Nazi businessman that she 
definitively understands that she must refuse collaboration, 

a process which is closely bound up with her intermittent sense 
of adult female agency. In ‘real life’, and in staunch opposition 
to collaboration with the Nazis, Beauvoir would nonetheless 
experience complex ethical decisions amid the ambiguities of 
everyday life under German Occupation. 

In June 1940 Sartre was taken prisoner of war and she waited 
anxiously for news and returned to Paris. She began to read Hegel’s 
Phenomenology of Spirit in the Bibliothèque Nationale every after- 
noon. She found it initially a comforting influence, observing in 
Pour une morale de l'ambiguïté (1947) that 
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I remember having experienced a great feeling of calm on read- 
ing Hegel in the impersonal framework of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale in August 1940. But once I went out into the street 
again, into my life, out of the system, beneath a real sky, 

the system was no longer of any use to me: what it had offered 
me, under a show of the infinite, was the consolations of death 
and I still wanted to live in the midst of living men.'° 


Retreating into abstraction was another way of filling the void 
created by the uncertainty of wartime, her sense of abandonment 
and separation from Sartre. Most of her friends had now left Paris 
and her sense of isolation was often acute, interrupted by meetings 
with Olga and Nathalie. Bost returned to Paris in September 1940 
and Beauvoir resumed her clandestine affair with him. 

In March 1941, returning to her hotel, she found a note from 
Sartre saying he was at a nearby café: her anxious waiting had come 
to an end. Sartre had returned home from a prisoner of war camp 
determined to act. He had finally discovered his historicity. He 
berated her for buying food on the black market and for consenting 
to sign a declaration in October 1940 that she was neither a Jew nor 
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Plaque outside the Hôtel Mistral, Paris, where Sartre and Simone de Beauvoir lived 
in the late 1930s and during the Second World War. 
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a Freemason to avoid losing her teaching job, her rations and identity 
card. In the spring of 1941 Sartre, Beauvoir and other supporters 
formed a resistance group, Socialisme et Liberté, whose aim was to 
oppose Nazism, Vichy policy and all forms of collaboration. Despite 
their visit to possible allies such as André Gide and Malraux in the 
summer of 1941, the group fell apart by the end of the year, founder- 
ing on their lack of political experience and connections. 

In July 1941 Georges de Beauvoir died, leaving Françoise finan- 
cially dependent on her eldest daughter. He had suffered physically 
from wartime privations and despite his support for the extreme 
anti-Semitic measures being wreaked upon France’s Jews, he was 
horrified, as an extreme right-wing patriot, at Pétain’s collaboration 
with Hitler. His death would allow Beauvoir slowly to forge a new 
relationship with her mother and is likely to have been one of the 
reasons why she remained in Paris for the duration of the war. 

Many aspects of Beauvoir’s wartime experience in Paris would 
be transposed into Le Sang des autres, which she now began writing. 
Its Dostoevskian epigraph, ‘each of us is responsible for every- 
thing and to every human being’, suggests a polarized response 
on Beauvoir's part at this time to the ‘problem of the other’, one 
which would require further calibration. Once a ‘mirage’ and 
a threatening presence whose death was sought by ‘each con- 
sciousness’ in L'Invitée, in Le Sang des autres the other has become 
he or she to whom we are responsible in a world for which we are 
responsible, having no recourse to God. Focalized and narrated by 
Jean Blomart and Hélène Bertrand, the novel adopts an elaborate 
temporal framework of flashback and flashforward to explore the 
reasons and consequences of situated action, mainly during the 
German Occupation. With a considerably larger cast of characters, 
Beauvoir explores the relationship of the individual to the collec- 
tive and the ways in which personal stories necessarily intersect 
with collective history. Jewish characters are included in the novel, 
which anticipates the existential connections Beauvoir makes in 
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her ethics and Le Deuxième Sexe between different categories of 
‘others’ such as women, Jews and the black population. It also 
signals a focus in her writing on the Jewish deportations and the 
French experience of the Holocaust, which would be developed 
in Les Mandarins. The war and her relationship with Bianca had 
opened Beauvoir’s eyes to the political reality of being Jewish: 


I remembered how once I had said to Olga that there was no 
such thing as ‘the Jews’, there were only human beings: how 
abstract I had been! Much earlier in 1939, when Bianca had 
talked to me about her Viennese cousins, I had sensed, with 
some shame, that she was not part of the same historical 
situation as me. It was blatantly obvious to me now. She was 
in positive danger, whereas I had nothing specific to fear.” 


At the end of her published war diary, which covered the period 
from September 1939 until January 1941, she had sketched out 
some ideas for Le Sang des autres, inaugurating what she would 
later understatedly call ‘the moral period of my literary career’. 
Throughout 1940 Beauvoir had been preoccupied by the 
relationship between the individual and the collective universal 
and the existential complexity of the relationship to the other. 
Hegel’s notion of reciprocal recognition was to be crucial in Le Sang 
des autres as was the notion of ‘historicity’ — that as concrete beings 
we are involved in the world and thereby accrue a ‘history’. But how 
does an individual life story relate to the collective history of 
humanity? Or are individual lives irremediably separate from each 
other? What responsibility might I reasonably have towards other 
people? Such questions are at the heart of the novel. 

Whereas in L'Invitée the body is largely transcended, in Le Sang 
des autres Beauvoir focuses more on the embodied reality of our 
finite existence, exemplified in the controversial episode of 
Hélène’s abortion and in the deaths of ‘others’ in political 
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activism. The subject’s experience of these deaths and of history 
as action which occurs in a temporal framework are the catalysts 
that trigger the appeal and recognition of ‘the other’: in Jean 
Blomart’s case, the guilt he experiences over his privileged social 
class in the face of a tragic working-class death triggers an acute 
awareness of the other. His overdeveloped sense of responsibility 
for others then leads him to assume a grandiose responsibility for 
everything and everyone. His resulting abstention from affecting 
others’ lives is then tempered by his ultimate realization that 
he can only constitute a point of departure for others. In short, 
he learns to respect the other’s freedom and to understand the 
parameters of ethical action, which are conditioned by the precise 
circumstances which obtain at the moment of choice. It is Jean’s 
mother who acts as an ethical touchstone in the novel, especially 
for Héléne, who, as noted above, recalls the older woman’s 
injunction to remember that others exist and through heeding 
this ethical voice, abandons her plans of collaboration to assume 
ethical agency. By the end of the novel Hélène will die a Resistance 
heroine’s death and minor characters such as the sculptor Marcel 
(modelled on Alberto Giacometti, a close friend of Beauvoir’s at 
the time) will become alert to the political commitment of his art 
following his imprisonment in a Nazi labour camp. Less abstract 
and more socially engaged than L'Invitée, Le Sang des autres raised 
a number of concrete ethical issues. Beauvoir discussed these 
further in Pyrrhus et Cinéas, the companion philosophical essay 
to the novel, which she wrote shortly afterwards. This short philo- 
sophical essay, commissioned by Jean Grenier and published in 
1944, would be one of her many theoretical contributions to what 
became known as ‘existentialism’. 

As Beauvoir was putting the finishing touches to Le Sang des 
autres in the Café de Flore in early 1943, Sartre introduced her 
to Grenier, who asked her if she was an ‘existentialist’. Beauvoir 
commented later in her memoirs that 
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Alberto Giacometti 
in 1963. 


I can still recall my embarrassment at this question. I had read 
Kierkegaard, and the term ‘existential philosophy’ had been in 
circulation for some time apropos of Heidegger; but I didn’t 
know the meaning of the word ‘existentialist’ . . . Besides, Grenier’s 
question clashed with my modesty and my pride alike. I was not 
of sufficient importance, objectively considered, to merit any 
such label; as for my ideas, I was convinced that they reflected 
the truth rather than some established doctrinal position.” 


Following the publication of Sartre’s L’Etre et le néant and Beauvoir's 
L'Invitée in June and August respectively of 1943, the term ‘existen- 
tialist’ became popularized to describe a new way of doing 
philosophy. Existential phenomenology, as it is more accurately 
termed in this context, introduced a new set of questions and 
objects into philosophy. Centred on the ‘existing individual’ whose 
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‘existence precedes essence’, it focused on the lived experience of 
consciousness in the world with other people. Freedom, transcen- 
dence, anguish and death were deemed important issues in the 
quest to understand how we realize our existence and live with 
others in a world without recourse to God. According to its 
Kierkegaardian roots, existentialism’s task was to develop a 
concrete understanding of the abstract. Hence existentialist 
philosophy is found in both conceptual essays such as Beauvoir’s 
Pyrrhus et Cinéas and in fictional works in which characters, such 
as Jean and Hélène in Le Sang des autres, are plunged into existen- 
tial dilemmas that are to be explored, if not definitively resolved. 
At the core of Beauvoir’s existentialism was an acute ethical 
engagement with the world and a commitment to examine her 
own experience with lucidity. This would result in her most impor- 
tant contribution to existentialism and feminism, Le Deuxième Sexe. 
In Pyrrhus et Cinéas, Beauvoir raises some fundamental ques- 
tions for existentialism, such as the purpose of human existence 
in a world without God and the nature of our relationship to the 
world and to other people. She answers these questions by arguing 
that there is no predetermined purpose to our lives; instead, we 
construct ourselves and our life’s meaning constantly in the crucible 
of our relationships with other people and according to the contin- 
gencies of the world, which we cannot control. She argues that the 
other is an element of my facticity, as are my body, my past and 
my birth. I did not choose these aspects of my existence and cannot 
choose to exist without them, although I can choose how to expe- 
rience them. Beauvoir argues in her essay that one’s individual 
freedom is always enmeshed with another’s freedom, so that we 
reciprocally constitute the parameters of each other’s freedom. 
An important concept in Beauvoir’s discussion of the self-other 
relation at this stage of her career is that of ‘appeal’, which is 
introduced in Pyrrhus et Cinéas to mean an authentic mode of 
connection between transcendent human beings which respects 
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Simone de Beauvoir writing in the Café de Flore in the 1940s. 


their individual subjectivity. As Beauvoir pithily asserts here, ‘we 
need others so that our existence can become grounded and neces- 
sary. "4 The notion of existential ‘situation’ is also explored in Pyrrhus 
et Cinéas and Le Sang des autres, especially the notion of ‘situated 
freedom’, which would become a crucial concept elaborated by 
Beauvoir in Pour une morale de l'ambiguïté and Le Deuxième Sexe. 
Although Le Sang des autres was completed in the spring of 1943, 
it could not be published until 1945. It was widely féted as an exis- 
tentialist and ‘Resistance’ novel and as a ‘fraternal book’ by Albert 
Camus, who greatly admired it. It was dedicated to Nathalie 
Sorokine (who was a source for the character of Héléne), although 
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Beauvoir’s relationship with the young woman had come under 
scrutiny. In December 1941 Nathalie’s mother had made a formal 
complaint to the police about the nature of her daughter's friend- 
ship with Beauvoir. Angry that her wayward daughter would not 
accept the family’s choice of suitor, Mme Sorokine accused 
Beauvoir of corrupting a young person under the age of twenty-one 
(Nathalie Sorokine was twenty at the time of the complaint) and 
of incitement to debauchery. Shortly afterwards, in 1942, the Vichy 
government specified the ‘offence’ of homosexual sex under the 
terms of the applicable law. In her complaint, Mme Sorokine 

also roundly condemned Sartre and others in Beauvoir’s milieu, 
including Nathalie’s Spanish Jewish boyfriend, Bourla, for their 
promiscuous and decadent lifestyle. From then on, until 1943, 
Beauvoir’s and Sartre’s lifestyle was the subject of an investigation 
by the Paris police and the educational authorities. The police were 
unable to prove a case against Beauvoir, finding no one to support 
the complaint made against her. Nonetheless, despite her excellent 
teaching credentials, she was dismissed from her teaching post 

in June 1943, only to be reinstated in 1945 once repressive Vichy 
legislation had been repealed. 

The loss of her job did not bother Beauvoir professionally, 
given the likely success of L’Invitée. But it did leave her with very 
little independent income. That summer, she was offered a 
scriptwriting job by Radio Nationale (state-controlled radio), 
which was a permitted activity according to the code of practice 
adopted by writers and artists who opposed the Vichy régime. 
This code specified that writing for Occupied Zone publications 
was forbidden, as was broadcasting for Radio-Paris (the ultra- 
collaborationist station), whereas writing for the press in the Free 
Zone and for Radio-Vichy was permitted at that time, depending 
on the nature of the work undertaken. Beauvoir’s contribution 
was a series of twelve programmes on the origins of the music 
hall from the Middle Ages to the present day. She also adapted 
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Stendhal’s Lamiel for radio, which was broadcast in 1944. These 
programmes contributed to the broader strategy of Radio Nationale 
to increase its cultural programming to boost the morale of the 
French population under the German Occupier. Radio Nationale 
numbered both left- and right-wing writers on its temporary staff, 
including the Resistance poet Robert Desnos, in its scheduling 

of largely musical offerings (around 60 per cent), which were pro- 
grammed alongside Vichy propaganda as the war progressed. The 
content of Beauvoir's radio scripts did not support the Vichy régime, 
advocating radically opposed values such as those espoused in 
Stendhal’s Lamiel. Moreover, she had no control over the sched- 
uling of her programmes, which, in 1944, were succeeded by 
Vichy propaganda. Nonetheless, like other intellectuals of this 
period, Beauvoir’s wartime record has rightly been scrutinized, 
which has facilitated greater clarity on her activities at this time 

as well as underscoring the ambiguities of action and ease of post 
facto judgement. 

As the war drew to a close, Beauvoir found herself established 
in her career as a writer and transformed by the experience of 
living through the Occupation. It had been, as she subsequently 
reflected, ‘a compromise between terror and hope, patience and 
anger, desolation and moments of rediscovered joy’. Despite now 
being a well-known writer and philosopher, she had also shared 
the common plight of many Frenchwomen: waiting for her partner 
to return from military service, learning how to cook from meagre 
rations and living in uncertainty and fear. Just as she began to 
allow herself to envisage the end of the war, she heard that Bourla, 
a close member of their entourage, had been executed. A month 
earlier, in March 1944, he had been sent to Drancy internment 
camp in the north of Paris, where Beauvoir and Nathalie had gone 
in a bid to ascertain his situation. Of the many senseless losses 
Beauvoir experienced during the war, this one struck her very 
forcibly on account of Bourla’s youth, talent and joie de vivre. 
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After the war ended, there was an immediate and violent purge 
of known and suspected collaborators. The concentration and 
death camps had been liberated and some of the few survivors 
were returning to Paris. Beauvoir recorded that ‘the newspapers 
gave us the details of massacres, of the executions of hostages; they 
published accounts of the annihilation of Warsaw. This brutal reve- 
lation of the past thrust me back into horror; one’s new delight in 
life was overcome by shame at having survived.”" In August 1944 
Camus'’s left-wing journal Combat published a series of seven articles 
on the Liberation of Paris, which Beauvoir substantially wrote, 
although they appeared under Sartre’s byline. Amid the chaos of 
the Liberation, Sartre and Beauvoir condemned random acts of 
vengeance and they refused to publish in newspapers and journals 
that accepted material from ex-collaborators. Beauvoir refused to 
sign a petition for clemency for the fascist editor and writer, Robert 
Brasillach. Driven by a duty to the memory of Bourla and other 
friends and colleagues who had died during the war and accompa- 
nied by Merleau-Ponty, she obtained a seat in the press gallery at 
Brasillach’s trial held in January 1945. She was disturbed by ‘the 
legal apparatus, which by transforming this executioner into a 
victim, gave his condemnation an appearance of inhumanity.” 
Perhaps because she had personally known victims of the Nazis 
such as Bourla and because Brasillach had once shared her voca- 
tion as a writer, Beauvoir was particularly affected by his trial and 
execution, as her later remarks illustrate: There are words as mur- 
derous as gas chambers . . . In the case of Brasillach, there was no 
question of a mere “offence of opinion”; his active denunciations, 
his advocacy of murder and genocide constituted a direct collabo- 
ration with the Gestapo.” She would explore these questions 
further in her essay ‘Oeil pour oeil’, which was published in 1946. 
Before the war Beauvoir had been opposed to the death penalty 
but the confrontation with what she termed ‘absolute evil’ during 
the war had changed her view. Now she recognized that although 
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every human action incorporates an element of failure, a desire for 
revenge against the Nazis was understandable given the scale of the 
crimes involved, even if vengeful actions were almost always coun- 
terproductive. ‘Eye for an eye’ retribution, she argued, aims at an 
inversion of roles between victim and perpetrator. It replicates the 
initial wrong and aims erroneously to restore a pre-existing state 
of affairs, hence it is doomed to failure. Importantly, she makes a 
distinction in her essay between punishment, aimed at an individual 
and motivated by revenge, and sanctions, usually undertaken at 
a collective level for some strategic purpose. One might question, 
however, why Beauvoir refused to sign Brasillach’s petition for 
clemency if she did not think revenge (in the shape of capital 
punishment in this instance) was an effective response to ‘absolute 
evil’, even though it is impossible to judge definitively what might 
have been the best course of action in the post-war chaos of rebuild- 
ing the French nation. 


In January 1945 Camus arranged for Sartre and other French 
Resistance journalists to spend two months in the usa to report on 
the American war effort. Sartre represented Combat as well as the 
right-wing Le Figaro and it was during this first trip to the us that 
he met Dolores Vanetti, with whom he would fall in love, constitut- 
ing the first serious threat to his relationship with Beauvoir. He 
stayed in the us until the end of May. Meanwhile, Beauvoir visited 
Portugal and Spain, giving talks on the Occupation and writing 
articles for Combat that were critical of the regimes in Spain and 
Portugal. She signed these under a male pseudonym, ‘Daniel 
Secrétan’, to avoid compromising her brother-in-law, Lionel de 
Roulet, who was working for the Institut Français in Lisbon. She 
was able to inform herself nonetheless about the complexity and 
mutual dependence of the Spanish and Portuguese dictatorships 
in her meetings with anti-fascists, constituting real-life episodes 
which she would later transpose into fiction in Les Mandarins. 
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As the tenets of existential philosophy spread to art and music 
and even became popularized into a Left Bank lifestyle for the under- 
25s in the immediate aftermath of the war, Sartre and Beauvoir were 
attacked in the press. Sartre defended himself by giving a packed 
public lecture in Paris in 1945 to address the question of whether 
existentialism could be termed a humanism in order to answer 
criticisms made by Catholic and Communist readers of L’Etre et 
le néant. Beauvoir astutely captured the contemporary appeal of 
existentialism in her observation that their readers had 


lost their faith, too, in perpetual peace, in eternal progress, 

in unchanging essences; they had discovered History in its most 
terrible form. They needed an ideology which would include 
such revelations without forcing them to jettison their old excuses. 
Existentialism, struggling to reconcile history and morality, 
authorised them to accept their transitory condition without 
renouncing a certain absolute, to face horror and absurdity while 
still retaining their human dignity, to preserve their individuality. 
It seemed to offer the solution they had dreamed of. In fact it did 
not . . . They were prepared to listen to a few gentle truths about 
themselves but not to look themselves in the face.” 


In the climate of what Beauvoir termed the ‘existentialist offensive’ 
and the initial post-war realignment that would become the Cold 
War, she and Sartre established Les Temps Modernes, an independent 
left-wing journal which appeared from October 1945. Beauvoir 
would be closely involved editorially with the journal until shortly 
before her death. It would be the first place of publication for excerpts 
from several of her own works, including Le Deuxième Sexe, as well 
as a crucial tool of left-wing critical reflection in the post-war 
period, with its strong internationalist focus. 

Throughout 1945 Beauvoir continued to write. She wrote her 
first and only play, Les Bouches inutiles, which was performed in 
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November 1945 at the Théâtre du Carrefour. Encouraged by 
Sartre’s theatrical success with Huis clos, Beauvoir had written a 
play centred on some of the ethical issues that had preoccupied 
her during wartime. Les Bouches inutiles is set in a city under siege 
and explores a fundamental ethical question: if we have scarce 
resources, who will be saved? Beauvoir would revisit this ethical 
conundrum in Les Mandarins. The play ran for 50 performances and 
received mixed reviews, not helped by being performed in a freezing 
and poorly located theatre. Undaunted, Beauvoir was already at 
work on her third novel, Tous les hommes sont mortels, which has 
been somewhat neglected in appraisals of her literary writing. 
Struck by an ontological question posed by the contemporary 
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anti-philosopher Georges Bataille, ‘how can one consent to not be 
everything?’, Beauvoir sought to dismantle an illusion: how the 
pursuit of a complete identification with the universe is erroneous 
because it must necessarily be conducted by a free individual, 
which her hero, unable to do anything, is not. Tous les hommes sont 
mortels centres on the life story of Fosca, the male protagonist, who 
is immortal and has attempted to influence events across a vast 
historical panorama from medieval Italy until the present day. He 
relates his life and its cumulative transhistorical meaninglessness 
to a celebrated actress, Régine, who, fearing her own insignificance 
and death, seeks immunity from all human limitations. Régine is 

a close relation of both Françoise and Xavière in L'Invitée in her 
narcissistic imperiousness over others combined with a desire to 
be saved from herself. Influenced by Virginia Woolf’s Orlando and 
the legend of Faust, Beauvoir conveys the paralysis that can result 
from the persistent contemplation of history and death which 
propels the individual into ‘the distressing indifference of eternity’.*° 
As in Le Sang des autres, the virtue and meaning of an individual 
life will emerge from ‘situated action’, informed by a recognition 
of the existential ambiguity of human existence and the finitude 

of life. Awareness of the certainty of death confers meaning upon 
one’s life projects, as Fosca discovers. Tous les hommes sont mortels 
was also the outcome of Beauvoir’s very recent wartime experience 
and her reflections on history, time and death infuse the text, indi- 
cating her perpetual anxieties concerning ethical action and her 
own mortality. 

Beauvoir would publish other important texts in the immediate 
aftermath of the war, such as Pour une morale de l'ambiguité, as well 
as a cluster of texts in defence of existentialism, political realism 
and her own vision of literature. In Pour une morale de l'ambiguïté 
Beauvoir set out an existentialist ethics which was to answer 
various criticisms made by the Catholic Church and the Communist 
Party of existentialism’s alleged nihilism, individualism and 
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immorality. Most importantly, she sets out a theory of ethical 
action rooted in ontological ambiguity or the lack of fixity and 
univocal meaning at the heart of being. Beauvoir argues that the 
significance of an individual human life must be constantly and 
freely created amid seemingly opposed conditions of being, not 
least the presence and freedom of others: ‘To will oneself free is 
also to will others free.” Hence the self’s freedom is reciprocally 
dependent on the freedom of the other. She argues that “To will 
freedom and to will to disclose being are one and the same 
choice’. According to Beauvoirian existentialist ethics, a human 
being is a lack of being who constantly makes him or herself. In so 
doing, being and the world are constantly disclosed or reinvested 
with signification. A human being is both naturally free (which is 
an inherent part of being) and morally free. Moral freedom is 
grounded by a project and therefore implies the existence of other 
people who need to recognize that project and who also have 
projects of their own which require recognition. Beauvoir analyses 
the existential possibilities of various social groups who are con- 
demned to live in an infantile world, because they have been kept 
in a state of subjection and ignorance, such as black slaves living in 
the Southern states of America or women living in patriarchal soci- 
eties. She notes that whereas (Western) women choose or at least 
consent to their oppressed situation, other oppressed groups in the 
world do not necessarily have any practical means of challenging 
their material oppression. As she would argue in Le Deuxième Sexe, 
Beauvoir contends that there are certain ‘privileged situations’ that 
can favour the realization of an individual’s freedom and other situ- 
ations in which that freedom is severely limited, although freedom 
must be seized where possible so that the individual concerned 
avoids lapsing into bad faith. Distancing existentialism from con- 
temporary philosophies of the absurd and responding to criticisms 
of its alleged nihilism, she explains: ‘To declare existence absurd is 
to deny that it can be given a meaning; to say that it is ambiguous 
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is to assert that its meaning is never fixed.’ The other is central in 
the existential enterprise of disclosing being, as the fundamental 
condition of its success and failure. Moreover, human interdepend- 
ence explains why oppression or solidarity with others is possible 
at all. Beauvoir argues here that belonging to an oppressed group 
entails a lived experience of oppression that cannot be shared by 
another individual who expresses solidarity with the group’s strug- 
gle. This phenomenological understanding of oppression would be 
key to Le Deuxième Sexe and La Vieillesse. 

Pour une morale de l'ambiguïté contains many contemporary exam- 
ples drawn from Beauvoir's own lived experience. Further, she had 
begun to make connections between different types of oppression, 
such as anti-Semitism, sexism and racism, which she would discuss 
further in both L'Amérique au jour le jour and Le Deuxième Sexe. 

In late 1945, following Sartre’s sell-out lecture earlier in the year, 
she was invited to give a lecture which would become ‘Littérature 
et métaphysique’, an essay published the following year in Les 
Temps Modernes. Beauvoir would always assert that she was fore- 
most a literary writer, although she recognized later in her life 
that Tm infused with philosophy and when I put philosophy 
into my books it’s because that’s a way for me to view the world.’*4 
In her essay she explains the function of the metaphysical novel 
and the various generic forms of expression exploited by existen- 
tialism. In so doing she demonstrated her intellectual proximity 
to Merleau-Ponty who, in a review of Beauvoir’s first published 
novel, L'Invitée, had claimed that it constituted ‘the development 
of a metaphysical literature and the end of moral literature’, 
thereby noting Beauvoir’s focus on the ambiguity at the heart 
of the characters’ lived experience.” 

In ‘Littérature et métaphysique’, Beauvoir argues that the 
meaning of a novel cannot be reduced to simple formulae — that 
would be a betrayal of the writer’s freedom and choice of genre. 
Whereas a philosopher provides an intellectual and systematized 
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reconstruction of experience, a novelist represents that experience 
on an imaginary plane. She explains that metaphysics is not a 
system but an attitude adopted by a human being who in her 
totality encounters the totality of the world. The meaning of this 
metaphysical reality can be expressed in abstract language in an 
atemporal and objective system: this is what we might term ‘pure’ 
philosophy. She argues that contemporary existentialist thinkers, 
following the example of Hegel and Kierkegaard, express subjective 
experience by drawing on literary and biblical myths in their 
philosophy. The novel, however, explores the concrete singularity of 
experience in all its ambiguity, as a living synthesis between action 
and emotion before becoming thought. Existentialism therefore 
inevitably has recourse to philosophy, fiction, art and cinema because 
it aims to reconcile the subjective and objective, the absolute and 
the relative, the atemporal and the historical aspects of reality. 
Moreover, philosophical and cultural works, in her view, aim to 
appeal to the freedom of the reader, who participates in the creation 
of the work and the imaginary or real world proposed. In addition 
to defending existentialism in this essay, Beauvoir was setting out 
her literary-philosophical credo as well as attempting to liberate 
herself from the dogmatic constraints of French academic phil- 
osophy. Nonetheless, in the decades to come until shortly after her 
death, the subtlety of some of her arguments would be lost. In the 
patriarchal context in which her work was often evaluated, Beauvoir 
would be positioned as a literary writer who had ceded philosophy 
to Sartre and her original contribution to existentialism would be 
temporarily overlooked. The myth-making which was to become 
integral to her post-war celebrity and notoriety had begun, evidenced 
by the patriarchal epithets which she gathered in the immediate 
aftermath of the war, such as ‘la grande Sartreuse’ and ‘Notre-Dame 
de Sartre’. Nevertheless, when she arrived for a lecture tour of 
America in January 1947, she was eagerly greeted as the ‘high 
priestess of existentialism’. 
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4 


Becoming a Woman 


From Beauvoir’s arrival in New York City, her encounter with 
America was as intellectual as it was sensual. She was fascinated 
by the vast geometry of city; the neon signs against the night sky 
seemed to her like giant sweets and the silent traffic orchestrated 
by some invisible force. She recorded her first, four-month trip to 
the usa from January until May 1947 in a travel diary which was 
published as L’Amérique au jour le jour. She was delighted by the 
rituals of the 24-hour city, the superior quality of the martinis and 
the friendliness of total strangers. Arriving from war-stricken Paris, 
she parodied her sense of disarray as she went down into the lobby 
of her New York hotel which ‘stuns me with its exoticism, an unnatu- 
ral exoticism. I’m the Zulu frightened by a bicycle, the peasant lost 
in the Paris métro.” She wrote straight home to Sartre telling him 
that ‘it’s a thousand times more wonderful than I'd imagined’, 
adding that ‘I think it’s partly because I recognize New York, just as 
you and Bost described it to me.” She enjoyed seeing the sights 
that Sartre had seen: ‘it’s you I meet everywhere around New York, 
and it’s you again whom I love when loving the skyscrapers.’ This 
included meeting Dolores Vanetti at least a couple of times before 
Vanetti flew to Paris to see Sartre. Beauvoir reassured him that she 
liked Dolores immensely and understood his feelings for her. She 
renewed her friendship with the black American writer Richard 
Wright and his wife, Ellen, and met Bernard Wolfe, who had acted 
as Trotsky’s secretary in Mexico. They were to be valuable guides 
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to the city districts of New York that Beauvoir wanted to see 
such as Harlem, Chinatown and the Bowery as well as to black 
American culture. Her schedule was busy, involving a constant 
round of cultural events, parties and delivering lectures at the 
Alliance Française and Vassar College, where she participated in 
a symposium on ‘women’s role in contemporary society’. She was 
interviewed by the New Yorker and New York Times Magazine com- 
missioned an article from her. She then embarked upon a lecture 
tour, criss-crossing the us, speaking at universities such as Harvard, 
Princeton, Yale and California at Berkeley and women’s colleges 
such as Smith and Wellesley. 

In late February Beauvoir was in Chicago for thirty-six hours 
and decided to make contact with a writer whom Mary Guggenheim 
had recommended as an interesting guide. After several abortive 
phone calls to Nelson Algren, who hung up because he couldn’t 
understand her accent, they arranged to meet that evening. Algren 
took her to Chicago’s Bowery district, populated by ‘bums, drunks 
and old ruined beauties’, where Beauvoir was the only tourist.4 She 
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was immediately attracted to Algren, who was a rebel with a power- 
ful identification with the dispossessed. Descended from Jewish 
Swedish and German émigré stock, Nelson Algren Abraham had 
been born in Detroit in 1909, a year later than Beauvoir, and had 
grown up in an immigrant district in Chicago. His second novel, 
Never Come Morning, had been published to wide acclaim in 1942. 
Algren had served in the us army in France during the war and 
although he didn’t speak French, he liked the country, its literary 
tradition and its people. 

When Beauvoir and Algren met, she was the more successful 
writer and 1947-51, the most intense years of their affair, was to be 
the period which inaugurated some of their best work: Beauvoir 
would write Le Deuxiéme Sexe and most of her Goncourt Prize- 
winning novel, Les Mandarins, whereas Algren would write The 
Man with the Golden Arm (1949), for which he won the first National 
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Book Award and Chicago: City on the Make (1951), a prose poem to 
the city, and would begin work on his most successful novel, A Walk 
on the Wild Side (1956). Fêted by Ernest Hemingway as ‘one of the 
two best novelists in America’, Algren’s writing was influenced by 
French and Russian nineteenth- and early twentieth-century writers, 
such as Baudelaire, Céline, Dostoevsky and Kuprin, and by the 
American tradition of naturalistic social protest, exemplified by 
Dreiser, Crane and London. Driven by compassion for people’s 
suffering, Algren sought to write about the world of the urban 
dispossessed, particularly the Polish ghetto in Chicago. Echoing 

F. Scott Fitzgerald, Algren thought that a writer must identify 

with the objects of compassion and horror depicted in his writing 
if he were to avoid being ‘just a journalist’.5 He explained that 
‘literature is made upon any occasion that a challenge is put to 

the legal apparatus by conscience in touch with humanity’, a view 
which broadly chimes with Beauvoir’s rather less political assertion 
in La Force de l'âge that ‘literature is born when something in life 
goes adrift. In order to write . . . the first essential condition is 

that reality ceases to be taken for granted; only then can one both 
perceive it and communicate it to other people.’ Broadly in agree- 
ment with Sartre’s views on the necessary commitment of writing 
which he published the following year in Qu'est-ce que la littérature? 
(1948), Beauvoir viewed literature as emerging from a perceived 
disjuncture in lived experience, which allowed it to function as an 
ethically contestatory force in society and as a means to diminish 
social alienation. Hence she swiftly recognized that Algren’s vision 
of writing was consonant with her own. 

Algren was just the kind of antidote Beauvoir needed to the 
round of official functions which occupied her during her first trip 
to the us. When she boarded the train to Los Angeles a couple of 
days later, clutching a parcel of inscribed copies of his books, she 
was already planning to return to see him. The lecture tour upon 
which she embarked enabled her to gain an insight into American 
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intellectual life in the immediate post-war period and into a very 
different, non-European culture. She was struck by the climate of 
anti-Communism and political disengagement as well as by the 
traditional gender roles and overt racism which she observed as 
she travelled around the country. Initially attracted by an American 
benevolence towards visitors, she noted that this did not extend to 
all races or social groups and that many of the Americans whom 
she met seemed troubled by any ambiguity existing beyond their 
polarized conceptions of Good and Evil: ‘they want to lead their 
lives by geometry, not by wisdom. Geometry is taught, whereas 
wisdom is discovered . . . so they choose to believe in a geometric 
world where every right angle is set against another, like their 
buildings and their streets.” 

As she became more acquainted with the American way of life, 
she was struck by the extent of the people’s idealism, underpinned 
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by the credo at the heart of the Declaration of Independence 
affirming the dignity and equality of all human beings, who pos- 
sessed inalienable rights to liberty, justice and opportunities for 
success. But this credo, she observed in her diary entries of April 
1947, was ‘flagrantly contradicted by the situation of blacks’. She 
drew on a survey compiled by a Swedish economist, Gunnar 
Myrdal, entitled An American Dilemma: The Negro Problem and 
Modern Democracy (1944), which had recently examined the issue 
in the us, arguing that it was primarily a ‘white problem’. The 
social, legal and political oppression of thirteen million black citi- 
zens haunted the American psyche, noted Beauvoir in her travel 
diary, some claiming it to be a myth generated by those living in 
the northern states, others resorting to absurd stereotypes to justi- 
fy their racist behaviour. She argued that the Jim Crow’ legislation 
of the 1870s that had resulted in the segregation of blacks and 
whites, claiming they were ‘separate but equal’, was discriminatory 
in practice against the blacks. She had observed that black people 
oscillated between submission and revolt in their response to such 
discrimination. In the Southern states, where blacks were most 
defenceless, she witnessed mass adaptation by blacks to whatever 
the white population demanded. Beauvoir saw that it was ‘one of 
the most difficult problems America must face, whatever goals it 
has in mind”. 

During her stay in the us, she was also taking notes for the 
essay she was writing on women and was realizing, to her surprise, 
that American women seemed to be less free than their French 
counterparts. Acknowledging that ‘the American woman is a myth’, 
given that there were approximately eighty million American 
women of all kinds, she had observed that ‘relations between the 
sexes were a struggle’ and that ‘men and women don’t like each 
other’, even though ‘women can barely survive, except in relation 
to men.”° She was disturbed by how even the most intelligent of 
young American women were obsessed with snaring a husband, 
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despite the feminist advances made by the previous generation. 
The closed aspect of American society with its absence of goals 
that she had detected at a more general level had produced special 
victims in the case of women who were complacently satisfied with 
their lot and practically complicit in their own oppression. As in 
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the case of race, us society seemed sharply segregated along gender 
lines: women and men took refuge in separate worlds which had a 
basic mutual enmity at their core, accounting for the widespread 
alienation she had witnessed in American society. She noted in her 
diary that ‘women do not seem like lovers, friends or companions’. 

This polarization of gender roles in the us might have been 
one of the many reasons why Algren was so attracted to Beauvoir, 
despite his own conservative views on gender and sexuality. 
Beauvoir was used to leading a life of professional and personal 
independence and did not expect Algren to rescue her. She was 
at ease socializing and working with men, having been used to 
debating with her male peers and friends such as René Maheu, 
Merleau-Ponty, Sartre and Bost for many years. What was Algren’s 
attraction for Beauvoir? He cut a tall, handsome and rather mas- 
culine figure who was deeply committed to his writing and shot 
through with complex identifications. A poker-playing Communist 
who identified with society’s victims, he was able to introduce 
Beauvoir to the underbelly of the American neon wilderness that 
she would not otherwise have encountered. He was passionate 
about her, knowing little about France, existentialism, Sartre or 
her life back in Paris. 

As planned, Beauvoir returned to Chicago on 10 May to see him 
and after a hesitant first meeting, they subsequently fell into each 
other’s arms, inaugurating a passionate few days together, evoked 
in a thinly disguised episode in Les Mandarins in Anne's affair with 
Lewis Brogan during her trip to America: ‘his desire transformed 
me. I who for so long a time had no taste, no form, again possessed 
breasts, a belly, flesh . . . It was so miraculous that I didn’t think of 
measuring my time or my pleasure.” Algren gave her an inexpen- 
sive Mexican ring the following day, which she wore until she died. 
Despite this meeting of hearts, minds and bodies, she nonetheless 
had to return to Paris and on the way home read Algren’s second 
novel, Never Come Morning (1942), excerpts of which she arranged 
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to have translated and published in Les Temps Modernes. As she 
returned home, she reassured Algren that 


Now I'll always be with you. In the sad streets of Chicago, under 
the Elevated, in the lonely room, I'll be with you, my beloved 
one, as a loving wife with her beloved husband. We shall never 
have to wake up because it was not a dream; it is a wonderful 
true story which is only beginning. I feel you with me, and 
where I shall pass you will pass . . . I love you. There is no more 
to say.’ 


She returned to Paris to find Dolores still with Sartre and spent 
a distressing summer separated from Algren and prevented from 
enjoying her usual routine of contact with Sartre. 

She returned to Chicago in September 1947 to see Algren for 
two weeks. He gave her an insider's tour of the city, showing her 
the electric chair, a psychiatric hospital, his neighbourhood bars, 
which were populated by local gangsters and the ‘luckless living’, 

a midnight mission, a police line-up and the zoo. He also explained 
American literature and ‘why I was the only serious writer in Chicago 
since Dick Wright left in the 1930s’. Algren asked her to marry 
him and she attempted to explain to him the importance of her life 
in Paris and why she could not thrive in America. They planned 
nonetheless to travel together for four months through America 
down the Mississippi to Mexico from May to September 1948. 

In the meantime she was finishing her travel diary of America 
and beginning to prepare her research for Le Deuxième Sexe. Its 
subject matter had been gestating in Beauvoir's mind for at least 
the last ten years. She had often had conversations with Sartre 
and friends about the situation of women. From her personal 
observations of women around her, including her own mother, 
she had been disturbed by the patriarchal oppression women 
faced, with which they often colluded through inertia, fear or 
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lack of practical alternative. Beauvoir’s own situation as a woman 
was complex. Although, in many ways, she had escaped the lot 

of many Frenchwomen by having access to higher education, she 
had not experienced equality of opportunity with her male peers. 
She had been raised as a girl in a Catholic patriarchal society from 
which she had sought to liberate herself. Thus far, she had enjoyed 
a high level of independence both professionally and personally 
and had escaped the duties of being a wife and mother, but she 
still did not enjoy the same degree of freedom as a man. In short, 
and to borrow terminology from the final chapter of Le Deuxiéme 
Sexe, Beauvoir was an ‘independent woman’ insofar as that was 
possible in the late 1940s in France, but she could not yet be a 
‘free’ or ‘new woman’. She claimed in later life that she wrote Le 
Deuxième Sexe in order to understand herself and that in order 

to do this, she had to understand the nature of women’s lives in 
general. But initially, she had thought that her own experience 

of being a woman was of little importance: 


What has it meant to me to be a woman? At first I thought that 
I could dispose of that pretty quickly. I had never had any feel- 
ing of inferiority, no one had ever said to me: “You think that 
way because you are a woman’; my femininity had never both- 
ered me in any way. ‘For me’, I said to Sartre, ‘you might almost 
say that it hasn’t counted.’ ‘All the same, you weren’t brought 
up in the same way as a boy would have been; you should look 
into it further.’ I looked, and it was a revelation: this world was 
a masculine world, my childhood had been nourished by myths 
forged by men, and I hadn’t reacted to them in at all the same 
way as I would have done if I had been a boy. 


Beauvoir’s reading of Myrdal’s study of race in America and her 
first-hand observations of racial and gender oppression during 


her trips to the us were to be a crucial context which informed 
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her writing of Le Deuxième Sexe, as evidenced by the letters she sent 
to Algren. In her faulty English, she wrote to him on 1 December 
1947 that: 


I am reading the big book about Negroes, American Dilemma .. . 
He speaks not only about Negro problem but about many other 
American problems, and I read it with passion. Would you like 
that I bring it to you in spring? . . . Reading the American 
Dilemma, and my own little book about America being nearly 
over, I begin to think about the other one, about women situ- 
ation. I should like to write a book as important as this big one 
about Negroes. Myrdal points many very interesting analogies 
between Negroes’ and women’s status. 


As her work advanced on Le Deuxiéme Sexe during 1948, the 
irony of having perhaps the most sexually charged relationship of 
her life with a man who had little time for feminism did not escape 
her. She teased Algren at times in her letters: ‘I am in the public 
library today, learning the different ways by which you dirty men 
oppressed us, poor womanly creatures’, and frequently referred to 
him as her ‘husband’, her ‘beloved Chicago man’, her ‘local youth’ 
and ‘beloved crocodile’, recognising that ‘I am a little afraid of love, 
it makes me rather stupid.”° 

Beauvoir's philosophical knowledge of Hegel, read through 
a Marxist lens and combined with Husserlian phenomenology, 
existentialism, anthropology and psychology, provided the syn- 
thetic approach for analysing the situation of women. It gave her 
the methodological tools to analyse women’s alienation in society, 
their lived experience in different social and historical contexts 
and the mythologization of their oppressed status as ‘other’. In 
Beauvoir’s encounter with racial oppression in the us, she had 
found a concrete example of the abstract master-slave dialectic 
which Hegel had theorized, which, she realized, could be directly 
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relevant to her study of women. Through discussions with Richard 
Wright, she was familiar with his account of black oppression and the 
mechanism of its internalization as he had explored in Black Boy and 
Native Son and understood its relevance to the situation of women. 

The planned trip in 1948 with Algren, down the Mississippi via 
New Orleans, Yucutan, Guatemala and ending in Mexico, was 
delightful until Beauvoir told him at the last minute that she was 
cutting the trip short by two months to return to Paris. This was 
motivated by Vanetti’s earlier decision to rescind the arrangements 
for her trip to see Sartre while Beauvoir was due to be away. 
Beauvoir did not want to leave Sartre for four months in these 
circumstances, even though he was now also dating an American 
journalist. When Beauvoir tried to reverse the plan later in July and 
return to the us (because Vanetti had now decided to visit Sartre), 
Algren refused to see her. The fault lines which would produce the 
end of their affair were already established. Beauvoir had clearly 
indicated that despite her passion for him, her priority was Sartre. 
She tried to explain this to him again: 


I should not be the Simone you like, if I could give up my life 
with Sartre. I should be a dirty creature, a treacherous and selfish 
woman . . . I could not love you, want you, and miss you more 
than I do. Maybe you know that. But what you have to know too, 
though it may seem conceited to say it, is in which way Sartre 
needs me. In fact, he is very lonely, very tormented inside himself, 
very restless, and I am his only true friend, the only one who really 
understands him, helps him, works with him, gives him some 
peace and some poise. For nearly twenty years he did everything 
for me; he helped me to live, to find myself, he sacrificed lots of 
things for my sake. Now, since four, five years, it is the time when 
I can give back what he did for me, help him who has helped me 
so much. I could not desert him. I could leave him for more or less 
important periods, but not pledge my whole life to anyone else.” 
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Meanwhile, the writing of Le Deuxième Sexe continued, providing 
a theoretical counterpoint to the gender political struggles with which 
Beauvoir was engaged in her personal life. Algren responded to her 
explanation by saying he needed a woman of his own and that he 
hoped he would remarry, writing that ‘no arms are warm when 
they’re on the other side of the ocean’."* He recognized reluctantly 
that Beauvoir couldn’t live in exile in Chicago or he in Paris and 
agreed to visit her in May 1949. She wrote Le Deuxiéme Sexe in two 
years and, drawing on her highly effective student work habits, spent 
many hours in the Bibliothéque Nationale researching the relevant 
scholarship in the fields of biology, psychoanalysis, history, Marxist 
theory and anthropology. She wanted to answer fundamental 
questions such as ‘what is a woman?’ and ‘what is a woman’s lived 
experience in society?’ She wrote over a thousand pages, divided 
into two volumes subtitled ‘facts and myths’ and ‘lived experience’, 
a structure which indicated Beauvoir’s concern with separating 
patriarchal society’s ideas and projections of women from women’s 
own experience in that society. She explained in a letter to Algren 
on 21 December 1948 that TIl call my book The Second Sex. In French 
it sounds nice. Because they always call pansies the third sex, but 
they never mention that women come in second.” 

The two central ideas amid these thousand or so pages are 
that woman is the absolute other and that femininity is socially 
constructed. Beauvoir argues that man has assumed the position of 
universal subject, and woman is positioned as relative and absolute 
other and object of male consciousness. Society is consequently 
structured to perpetuate patriarchal ideology in which women are 
required to support male interests and occupy a subordinate status. 
She shows in the second volume how women have internalized and 
adapted to this oppressed state and how they sometimes justify their 
adaptation to oppression in behaviour such as female narcissism 
and mysticism and by sacrificing their autonomy for being ‘in love’, 
all of which constitute gendered versions of ‘bad faith’. Hence she 
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demonstrated that both men and women can perpetuate patriarchy, 
although their relationship to power is not symmetrical. The famous 
phrase that opens the second volume — ‘One is not born, but rather 
becomes, a woman’ — is a pithy rejection of any notion of a female 
nature or essence. To paraphrase Marx, women are born free, 

yet Beauvoir saw that everywhere they were in chains in patriarchal 
societies that operated according to a sexual segregation of freedom 
and opportunity. This segregation, which entailed women’s 
oppression, was spuriously justified by the over-determination of 
men’s and women’s biological difference and distinct roles in 
reproduction, which were then reinforced by society’s laws, 
institutions, myths and belief systems. Sexual oppression continues 
because, according to Beauvoir, gender roles are learned from birth 
and reinforced perpetually, as she shows in chapters which trace the 
course of the life of women from infancy to old age. Throughout their 
lives, women can experience different situations such as being 

a child, a lesbian, a mother, a wife or an old person, but these 
are constrained by their overall situation of living as women in 
patriarchal society without any collective political consciousness 
of their situation. Moreover, argued Beauvoir, there is nothing 
intrinsically ‘natural’ about motherhood or any other role women 
might assume in society, although it suits patriarchal ideology to 
propagate such ‘naturalizing’ myths about women. She recognized 
that men and women were different but saw no justification for 
women being maintained in an inferior position on the grounds of 
that difference. For her the situation of women was partly an ethical 
question concerning how society values sexual difference and 
whether it facilitated women’s freedom to pursue their lives in both 
professional and personal spheres on the same terms as men. From 
her research and her own experience, Beauvoir concluded that 
women were encouraged to renounce their claims as sovereign 
subjects in patriarchal society and, in many cases, accept being 
confined to the roles of wife and mother. Indeed, in the first half of 
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the twentieth century in France, following the depopulation crisis 
caused by two world wars, all the main political parties promoted 
these roles for women. Where women escaped this destiny, they were 
either obliged to shoulder the double burden of both professional and 
domestic work or were relegated to society's margins as unmarried 
emasculating women. Although not explicitly didactic, Beauvoir 
argues in Le Deuxième Sexe that the way forward for women is to 
pursue economic autonomy through self-affirming work outside the 
home and to gain a political analysis of their situation by affirming 
their connectedness with other women. Women should not 
relinquish their moral freedom and passively accept the secondary 
status offered to them by patriarchal society even if, as Beauvoir 
acknowledges, this is the easiest route, because it enables women 
to avoid the struggle implicit in human encounters and in forging 
an authentic existence. 

Excerpts from Le Deuxième Sexe were published in Les Temps 
Modernes from May 1948, starting with the important chapter on 
women and myth. Others chapters followed in 1949 on myths of 
women in Stendhal, women’s sexual initiation, and the controversial 
chapters on lesbianism and motherhood. Issues of Les Temps 
Modernes flew off the shelves. The first volume of Le Deuxiéme Sexe 
was published in June 1949 while Algren was staying with her and 
the second volume was published in November of the same year. 
There were 22,000 copies of the first volume sold in the first week 
and rapidly Beauvoir became subject to myriad allegations: 
‘unsatisfied, frigid, priapic, nymphomaniac, lesbian, a hundred 
times aborted, I was everything, even an unmarried mother. ”° 
The Catholic novelist, François Mauriac, surprised her by writing 
to a contributor to Les Temps Modernes that ‘your employer's vagina 
has no secrets from me’ and by launching a crusade in Le Figaro 
littéraire against pornography and particularly against Beauvoir’s 
writing. Disappointingly, Camus wrote that in Le Deuxième Sexe 
Beauvoir had made Frenchmen look ridiculous.” 
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The cover of the 
first volume of Le 
Deuxiéme Sexe (1949). 
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Sartre had already acquired the reputation of being porno- 
graphic in the late 1930s and at that time Gallimard had refused 
to publish Beauvoir’s first collection of short stories, Quand prime 
le spirituel, partly on the grounds of its frank portrayal of female 
sexuality. The publication of Le Deuxième Sexe alarmed the self- 
appointed guardians of French morals and of the rising generation 
because Beauvoir was perceived as launching an attack on the 
sacred institution of motherhood and as preaching free love. In the 
immediate post-war period, part of the appeal of existentialism, 
as already noted, was its appeal to the under-25s, who were looking 
for new ways of living — much to the disquiet of the Catholic 
church and the right wing. France was a country steeped in gender 
conservatism in which women had been considered legal minors 
until 1938. Women had finally been granted the right to vote in 
1944, but later than many other European countries. Post-Vichy, 
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women were still being encouraged by the major political parties to 
remain at home as wives and mothers in a bid to increase the birth 
rate and tackle a major depopulation crisis in order to help rebuild 
France. Contraception and abortion were illegal until 1967 and 
1975 respectively, and Beauvoir herself would become a militant 
feminist activist in the 1970s to fight for women’s rights to control 
their own fertility. Hence Le Deuxième Sexe addressed a fundamental 
issue at the heart of the French Republic: in a country which 
advocated ‘equality’ for every citizen, why was ‘liberty’ seemingly 
only reserved in practice for its ‘fraternity’? 

Le Deuxième Sexe was reviewed widely. In La Nouvelle Critique 
it was reviewed by Jeannette Prenant, a prominent Résistante. 
Acting as a mouthpiece for the French Communist party, she 
condemned Beauvoir’s book as wrong-headed and as fostering 
hostility between men and women rather than condemning the 
true scourge of capitalism. Le Deuxième Sexe, asserted Prenant, 
was infected by the individualism of existentialism and preached 
licentiousness, failing to understand women’s natural desire 
for motherhood. 

With the exception of Camus, Beauvoir nonetheless had sup- 
porters beyond the men in her immediate milieu, such as Sartre, 
Bost, Merleau-Ponty, Michel Leiris and Giacometti. Figures such 
as Emmanuel Mounier, the prominent and progressive Catholic 
intellectual and editor of the journal Esprit, Maurice Nadeau and 
Francis Jeanson praised Le Deuxième Sexe in press reviews. If the 
book had stimulated such controversy, it was probably, as Colette 
Audry observed, because it addressed an issue of crucial topicality 
while simultaneously posing its readers with difficult questions 
about their daily personal lives and their relationships with men 
and women. Indeed, people began calling so often at the offices of 
Les Temps Modernes to ask for addresses where they could get an 
abortion that the secretary put up an ironic poster outside saying 
‘we do it on the premises, ourselves’. When Algren arrived in Paris 
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in early June, Beauvoir had almost stopped going out to avoid 
being pestered. After she had shown him the city sights, they left 
for a two-month trip to Italy and North Africa. 

In December 1949, in an episode that was to occupy a central 
place in Les Mandarins, Les Temps Modernes decided to publish 
documents relating to the ‘Soviet Code of Corrective Labour’, 
which was now being discussed by the recently formed United 
Nations. In France, however, the existence of ‘corrective labour 
camps’ and unlawful detention in the ussr was still not common 
knowledge and the news created a scandal as well as distancing 
Sartre and Beauvoir further from the French Communist Party. 

In the editorial of Les Temps Modernes written by Sartre and 
Merleau-Ponty, they asserted: ‘There is no Socialism when one 
in twenty citizens is in a camp.’ 

Beauvoir had begun writing Les Mandarins in the autumn of 
1949 and finished it in autumn 1953. Dedicated to Nelson Algren, 
it won France’s premier literary prize, the Prix Goncourt, and is 
considered by many to be her most accomplished work of fiction. 
The British novelist and philosopher Iris Murdoch observed that 
“The Mandarins is a novel about loss of faith, about the contradictions 
of freedom, about the possibility of despair.” It portrays France 
and, to a minor degree, America in the immediate post-war period 
of 1944-8 with some reference to events from 1949-53, focusing 
especially on the disarray in French politics and the shifting political 
sands which resulted internationally in the Cold War. Anchored 
once more in Beauvoir’s own experience, the novel poses a number 
of ethical and political questions emerging from France’s experi- 
ence of Resistance and Collaboration and its relationships with 
America and the Soviet Union at a time when a United States of 
Europe was being discussed to counter the two developing super 
powers. The novel is narrated by Henri Perron, a writer and editor 
of L'Espoir, a non-Communist newspaper, and Anne Dubreuilh, a 
psychoanalyst. Anne is married to Robert, who is twenty years her 
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senior and a distinguished intellectual and writer who plans 

to unite the French Left in a new non-Communist party, the sRL, 
as Sartre had also hoped to do in co-founding the Rassemblement 
Démocratique Révolutionnaire in 1948. Anne and Robert's daughter, 
Nadine, has lost her boyfriend, Diego (based on Bourla), to the 
Nazi concentration camps, and exemplifies the traumatized 
disorientation of French youth after the war and of young women 
in particular. Beauvoir presents a France that is failing to come to 
terms with its wartime past yet that is nonetheless driven by a 
thirst for reprisals and a desire not to betray the spirit of the 
Resistance, although how remains unclear. Post-Le Deuxième Sexe, 
a portrait of ‘the woman in love’ emerges in the character of Paule, 
Henri’s lover of ten years, as she renounces her career and autono- 
my for ‘the cult of love’ and slips into self-delusion and madness. 
Such negativity of Beauvoir’s female characterization indicates her 
commitment to representing the complex ambiguities of women’s 
lives in patriarchal society as well as a method of working through 
her own fears of abandonment and dependence. In Les Mandarins, 
speech, where it is possible, constitutes action, as Henri wrestles 
with questions such as whether to expose the existence of Stalin’s 
labour camps, whether to leave Paule and whether to perjure himself 
to save his lover, who had an affair with a Nazi during the war. 
Anne’s focus is directed melancholically towards the past as she is 
haunted by the silence of the Holocaust survivors with whom she 
works and of those who did not return. She temporarily recovers 
her life in pursuing an affair with the writer Lewis Brogan during 
a working visit to the us (modelled closely on Beauvoir’s 
relationship with Algren). By the end of the novel, Anne, like 

all of the characters, has lost many of her youthful illusions, both 
personal and political. Like Anne, Beauvoir at this time is less 
directly implicated in politics than Sartre, yet the war and its 
aftermath in France would sharpen her understanding of the need 
for political action and of the privileged position she enjoyed as a 
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high-profile intellectual who was able to speak out against injustice 
with relative impunity. 

Part of the success of Les Mandarins lay in its depiction of an era, 
although some readers lost no time in claiming dismissively that it 
was a ‘roman à clef’, or a thinly disguised reportage, portraying real 
situations and individuals such as Beauvoir, Sartre, Camus and 
Arthur Koestler. Other reviewers, such as Iris Murdoch, praised 
Beauvoir’s ‘nerve to be intensely contemporary’ and appreciated the 
novel's literary, philosophical and political importance. It was highly 
successful, selling 40,000 copies in the first month. Inevitably there 
were some who were again offended by Beauvoir’s frank portrayal 
of sexuality and gender relations, not least Algren. Initially he had 
been amused and perhaps flattered to see their passionate affair 
depicted in a bestselling novel but, as his own career dwindled in 
the us, he had begun to feel betrayed by Beauvoir. In a series of 
interviews in the early 1960s, he would express his bitterness and 
sense of abandonment: ‘Telling all has its risks . . . To publicise a 
relationship existing between two people is to destroy it as a two- 
person relationship; it shows the relationship could never have 
meant a great deal in the first place, ifits ultimate use has so little 
to do with love.” In a later interview given just hours before he died 
in 1981, Algren was less polite saying, ‘Hell, love letters should be 
private. I've been in whorehouses all over the world and the woman 
there always closes the door . . . But this woman flung the door 
open and called in the public and the press.’4 He had been hurt 
not only by the perceived violation of his privacy in Les Mandarins 
but also by the direct portrayal of the relationship in La Force des 
choses. He thought that Beauvoir had exploited their relationship 
as literary capital, although he had agreed at the time to allow her 
to quote from his letters in her autobiography. Writing about her 
experience had always been Beauvoir’s method of working through 
her distress and, like Algren, she believed in the power of words to 
bear witness to human experience and diminish people’s alienation. 
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Simone de Beauvoir and Sartre, early 1950s. 


As the 1950s unfolded, Algren found himself increasingly isolated 
in America, politically as well as professionally. His literature of 
social protest was falling foul of the advancing tide of New Criticism 
which preferred to purge social criticism from American letters 

in its pursuit of formalism. Beauvoir’s relationship with Algren 
staggered to a painful end during visits which Beauvoir made to 
the us in 1950 and 1951 where they spent time in Chicago and at 

a cottage on Lake Michigan. 

In 1951, before redrafting the final version of Les Mandarins, 
Beauvoir began reading the Marquis de Sade for a commissioned 
preface and for an essay she intended to publish in Les Temps 
Modernes, which appeared in instalments in December 1951 and 
January 1952. In the recently published L'homme révolté (1951), 
Camus had condemned Sade as having ‘exalted the totalitarian 
society in the name of a frenzied liberty that rebellion does not in 
fact demand. With him the history and tragedy of our times really 
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begin.’ Camus’s idealism and anti-Communism had increasingly 
distanced him from Sartre and Beauvoir since the late 1940s. 

The review of L'homme révolté published by Les Temps Modernes 
would trigger their definitive break with Camus in 1952, fuelled 
by Cold War politics and Camus’s perceived support of bourgeois 
us values. 

In ‘Faut-il brûler Sade?’, Beauvoir took a rather different 
approach. She saw that Sade ‘posed the problem of the other in its 
most extreme terms; in his excesses, man-as-transcendence and 
man-as-object achieve a dramatic confrontation.” As author of 
Le Deuxième Sexe, Beauvoir did not condone Sade’s objectification 
of women, but she did share Sade’s atheism and defence of sexual 
freedom. She argued in her essay that Sade had converted his own 
subversive, sadistic sexuality into an ethic and articulated that ethic 
of the erotic in his writing. Sade’s work was interesting to her because 
it explored the parameters of erotic transgression and how such 
transgression transforms the self-other relationship. Ultimately, 
though, she viewed Sade’s ethic as a doomed one because it remained 
solipsistic, failing to be open to the other. Sade was unable to 
experience emotional intoxication in sexual love or to lose himself 
in the erotic encounter with the other. The Sadeian theatre of the 
erotic showed instead how the interests of master and slave can be 
irreconcilable and in this respect, argued Beauvoir, Sade anticipated 
the class struggle. Drawing perhaps on her recent experience of 
sexual love with Algren, Beauvoir asserted that ‘the state of emotional 
intoxication allows one to grasp existence in one’s self and in the 
other, as both subjectivity and passivity. The two partners merge 
in this ambiguous unity; each one is freed of his own presence and 
achieves immediate communication with the other. ”? She advocates 
that the erotic relation is therefore a privileged situation because 
the other is encountered as both body and consciousness. Even if 
this encounter with the other is missing from Sade’s work, its value 
nonetheless is to have explored the transgressive possibilities of the 
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erotic as an aspect ofthe self-other relation. For Beauvoir, however, 
the erotic acted ideally as an ethical encounter which forms part of 
a wider social and ethical relation with the other. 

As her intellectual celebrity became consolidated, there were 
some painful disruptions to her life. During her trip to Chicago in 
late 1951, Algren had told her that he was remarrying his ex-wife 
and Beauvoir attempted to console herself that a strong friendship 
remained between them. Algren, however, was adamant that only 
love could exist between them and that he needed to reclaim his 
life from a situation in which he could only ever lose her to Sartre 
and France. The gambler in Algren had decided to withdraw from 
a game he could not win. Distraught, Beauvoir returned to France 
and, with tragic coincidence, arrived back in Paris on All Souls’ 
Day, where she saw chrysanthemums everywhere and people 
dressed in mourning. She decided to draw a line under one of the 
most passionate episodes of her life, even though she would see 
Algren occasionally and maintain an intermittent correspondence 
with him until the mid-1960s. Then her secretary, with whom she 
had worked for many years, became ill with breast cancer and died. 
The following year, in 1952, Beauvoir was also diagnosed as possibly 
suffering from the same condition. Although the tumour was 
revealed to be benign following an operation, Beauvoir had 
experienced a sudden brush with her own mortality and believed 
a painful death might be imminent. She emerged delighted with 
her new lease of life but chastened by a realization of the fragility 
of the happiness upon which her existence depended. 
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5 


Bearing Witness 


In 1960 Nelson Algren wrote of Beauvoir that ‘she was feared. She 
had broken through the defences of the bourgeoisie, of the church, 
the businessmen, the right-wing defenders of Napoleonic glory, 
and the hired press. She was, at once, the most hated and the most 
loved woman in France. It had become plain: she meant it.” 

Adding further notoriety to Beauvoir’s already international 
reputation, both Le Deuxième Sexe and Les Mandarins had been 
placed on the Vatican Index of proscribed books for their ‘immoral 
doctrines’, which were judged to damage the family. If she continued 
to offend the patriarchal bourgeoisie, the Catholic Church and 
traditional elements of the Communist Party, she had nonetheless 
acquired a considerable readership and fulfilled her adolescent 
dream of communicating her experience to others. 

At the time her affair with Algren was ending in the early 
1950s, Beauvoir found herself preoccupied with her own ageing 
and mortality: 


TIl never sleep again warmed by another’s body.’ Never: what 
a death knell! When the realization of these facts penetrated me, 
I felt myself sinking into death. The void had always frightened 
me, but till now I had been dying day by day without paying 
attention to it; suddenly, at one blow, a whole piece of myself 
was being engulfed before my eyes; it was like some brutal but 
inexplicable amputation, for nothing had happened to me.? 
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She also felt distanced from Sartre. As their celebrity had 
grown, their informal routine of writing and socializing in cafés 
was no longer feasible due to the frequent interruptions by 
journalists and their reading public. Moreover, they were each 
pursuing different goals in their work. Sartre had abandoned 
his project of writing an existentialist ethics and would relinquish 
literature progressively in a turn towards biographical and political 
writing and activism. As the decade progressed and, feeling 
increasingly conditioned by personal and collective history, 
Beauvoir would write a record of their visit to China in 1955 
and the first two volumes of her memoirs. Their lives together 
had also been shaped and sometimes shaken by a desire to 
pursue their individual sexual freedom and emotionally significant 
relationships with other people. This had inevitably placed a 
strain on the parameters of the ‘necessary’ bond between them 
which had now existed for over twenty years. Sartre had been 
seriously involved with Dolores Vanetti since 1945. Then, in late 
1949, as that relationship was breaking down, he had begun a 
relationship with Michelle Vian, as well as maintaining other 
long-term involvements such as with Wanda and pursuing 
short-term affairs. Beauvoir's relationship with Algren had been 
transformatory but nonetheless had foundered on the rocks of 
her structurally ‘necessary’ relationship with Sartre and her 
professional need to remain in France. 

In 1952 Sartre and Beauvoir continued to be busy with Les Temps 
Modernes, which had become more politically engaged with the 
arrival of some young Marxists onto the editorial committee. These 
included 27-year-old Claude Lanzmann, later to become the 
celebrated director of Shoah, a nine-hour documentary on the 
Holocaust which Beauvoir would part-finance. She found herself 
attracted to the young Lanzmann and that summer Lanzmann lost 
no time and invited her out, immune to Beauvoir's protests that she 
was too old for him. In the autumn he returned broke from his travels 
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in Israel and she suggested that he move into her small apartment 
in the rue de la Bûcherie. They would live together for seven years. 

Following the success of Les Mandarins, in 1955 Beauvoir decided 
to end her lifetime habit of living in rented rooms and bought a 
ground-floor apartment in the rue Schoelcher overlooking the 
Montparnasse cemetery. She would live in this former artist’s 
atelier until her death, surrounded by a cornucopia of objects from 
her travels, gifts from friends, books, manuscripts and photos. 
Objects of particular interest were a plaster cast of Sartre’s hands, 
a set of tooled leather Tauchnitz volumes of French literary classics 
which had belonged to her father, a Picasso drawing, masks from 
different corners of the world and a pair of Giacometti lamps 
which cast a soft light over the L-shaped sitting area. She wrote 
enthusiastically to Algren about her new home on 1 September 
1955: ‘It is large and sunny, with a little staircase inside and a porch 
with two windows, which is lovely. I have a real kitchen, a bathroom, 
and nobody on the other side of the street except dead people. . . 
it is one of the nicest homes you can find in Paris.” 

Two weeks after she moved in she left France once more with 
Sartre for their first trip to China: two months as official guests of 
the Communist government. Characteristically, she read extensively 
about the country and they spent a month in Beijing and then 
travelled around the country, stopping in cities such as Shenyang, 
Shanghai, Nanjing, Hangzhou and Guangzhou. She wrote to Algren 
that unlike the peasants they had seen in Mexico, the Chinese 
workers were poverty-stricken but tenacious in their pursuit of a 
better life for themselves: ‘Chinese peasants too carry everything 
on their backs, work with their naked hands, but they don’t accept 
anything . . . they work to get houses and tractors in a near future - 
it makes all the difference in the world.’ Beauvoir and Sartre were 
frustrated by being constantly manoeuvred by their Chinese hosts 
rather than deciding for themselves where to go but nonetheless felt 
that they had seen more than would have otherwise been possible 
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Simone de Beauvoir in her apartment in the rue Schoelcher, Paris, 1983. 


without knowledge of a Chinese language. Beauvoir’s resulting book, 
La Longue Marche, was finished in late 1956 and was part travelogue 
and part political commentary on the state of China in the mid-1950s. 
Unlike L'Amérique au jour le jour, Beauvoir's study of China did not 
benefit from a prolonged acquaintance with the country or from 
talking with local ‘insiders’ to provide critical guidance to the 
political and cultural infrastructure of the country. On ideological 
principle, Beauvoir was more sympathetic to Chinese Communism 
than to us capitalism, although she felt obliged to be judiciously 
fair in her evaluation of China. She believed that she was witnessing 
the laborious construction of socialism under Mao's premiership 
and sought to respond to critics of the country’s regime, such as 
Robert Guillain, then writing an important series of articles on 
China for Le Monde. Anti-Communist critique was now being 
levelled at China rather than Russia and, as ever, Beauvoir was keen 
to dispel right-wing myths and misconceptions. Influenced by 
Claude Lévi-Strauss’s recently published memoir-travelogue, Tristes 
tropiques (1955), which she admired, her study is divided into 
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eight chapters focusing on Beijing; peasant life; family; industry; 
culture; the defensive struggle; 1 October (which celebrates the 
establishment of the People’s Republic of China); and Chinese 
towns. Beauvoir argued that China could only be understood with 
reference to its future as it was a country in rapid transition, both 
politically and socially. She aimed to explain rather than describe 
the country in its situation of ‘becoming’ as it moved from democratic 
to socialist revolution. Of particular interest to Beauvoir was the 
situation of Chinese women. Severely oppressed under the former 
feudal system, she saw that women could benefit from the Marriage 
Law of 1950 because it incorporated equality for both spouses, 
although this was disregarded in the rural areas of the country. 
Similarly, the mass literary campaign and steps to standardize 
written Chinese were measures which democratized culture. 
Notwithstanding these social advances, Beauvoir witnessed the 
poor conditions of workers who had no right to strike and recorded 
that although writers and artists enjoyed more favourable material 
conditions, they were steered by the government to support Chinese 
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Communism and to criticize earlier Chinese and Western cultural 
traditions. With hindsight it is easy to interpret Beauvoir's essay on 
China as an apology for a regime which subsequently was to become 
brutally repressive in its pursuit of revolution. Its publication in the 
us initially provoked accusations of this sort, although sinologists 
subsequently agreed with Beauvoir’s general verdict that China 

was the only major developing country which had triumphed over 
famine despite its gross violations of human rights. In Tout compte 
fait, the final volume of her memoirs, she later recorded her dismay 
in the early 1970s at how the country had developed. She had read 
several of Mao Zedong’s works with interest but failed to be 
convinced as to the regime’s methods and its deliberate orchestration 
of contradictions within socialism to achieve its ends.5 Despite some 
positive signs of democratization in Chinese society, the revolution 
was clearly unfinished and she remained suspicious of the dogmatic 
naivety that characterized Chinese publications which served as 
propaganda to the West. Nonetheless, her visit to China and the 
writing of La Longue Marche provided her with valuable tools to 
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understand the situation in other developing countries, such as 
Brazil, which she would later visit. 

On the return journey from China, Beauvoir and Sartre visited 
the ussr for a week. Sartre had already visited the country and, 
despite some expressions of solidarity with the Soviet Communists, 
Beauvoir and Sartre were both now highly sceptical about the 
political situation. This scepticism became an outright break with 
Soviet Communism in the autumn of 1956 following the Soviet 
repression of the Hungarian uprising. After the poverty of China, 
Beauvoir was nonetheless dazzled by Moscow and the rapid pace 
of construction but exhausted by the pace of their visit. 

When she returned to France in late 1955, she felt optimistic 
that the forces of history would bring widespread democracy. 

In North Africa, the political situation seemed to be yielding 
independence to the former French protectorates: the Sultan had 
returned to Morocco and Tunisia had been granted ‘independence 
within interdependence’. In Algeria’s case, Beauvoir hoped that the 
French government would be chastened by the defeat at Dien Bien 
Phu which had precipitated France’s withdrawal from Indo-China 
in 1954 and would pave the way for Algeria’s decolonization. Les 
Temps Modernes declared support for Algerian independence but 
the colonial conflict became increasingly violent and Beauvoir and 
Sartre began to be publicly vilified as ‘anti-French’. 

Feeling increasingly exiled within her own country, Beauvoir 
returned to a project which she had long cherished: writing her 
autobiography. She had already attempted to tell the story of Zaza 
many times in her fiction and, Le Deuxième Sexe long completed, 
she returned to one of the concerns which had inspired her study 
of women: her desire to understand herself and her life as it had so 
far unfolded. She noted that 


I have always had the secret fantasy that my life was being 
recorded, down to the tiniest detail, on some giant tape 
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recorder, and that the day would come when I would play back 
the whole of my past. I am almost fifty, it is too late to cheat: 
soon everything will sink into the void. My life can only be 
recorded in its general outline, on paper and by my own hand; 
so I shall make a book of it. When I was fifteen, I wanted people 
to read my biography and find it touching and interesting; all 
my ambitions to become ‘a well-known author’ were directed to 
this end. Since then I have often thought of writing it myself.° 


She had no illusions that this would be an easy task, in practical, 
literary or philosophical terms: “The little girl whose future has 
become my past no longer exists . . . She has disappeared without 
leaving even a tiny skeleton to remind me that she once did exist. 
How am I to call her back from this nothingness?’ 

Beauvoir had always been a keen reader of autobiographies and 
biographies, including those already published of friends in her 
entourage such as Leiris, Lévi-Strauss, Genet and Violette Leduc. 
Sartre had also written a first draft of his own childhood memoir, 
Les Mots, in 1953-4. Beauvoir believed that life writing was a valu- 
able way of understanding oneself and others and a means for self 
and other to identify with each other both in their similarity and 
in their difference. The ‘situated’ universalism of autobiographical 
literature entailed the representation of a particular life as it strug- 
gled with its own facticity to express its freedom. This, in turn, 
could exemplify general truths about the human condition if they 
were recognized by the reader, which allowed autobiographical 
literature to function as a crucible for self-other understanding 
and as a means to reduce the existential alienation which was part 
of the human predicament. 

In addition to Beauvoir’s interest in life writing and a phenome- 
nological interest in ‘lived experience’, she had a lifelong interest in 
psychology and psychoanalysis and their methodological use of the 
life narrative. She now wanted to deploy her scholarly resources to 
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understand herself, having become the well-known author of her 
childhood ambitions. Her method in Mémoires d’une jeune fille 
rangé, the first volume of her autobiography which she initially 
envisaged as a single work, was to research her past by reading 
newspapers, her old diaries and documents relating to the historical 
era of her childhood. She also discussed her childhood and adoles- 
cence with her sister and friends. She reread the books which had 
been so important to her as a young girl, such as George Eliot’s 
The Mill on the Floss and Louisa May Alcott’s Little Women. Sensitive 
issues were discussed with Sartre: should she anonymize well-known 
figures such as Merleau-Ponty and relate his love affair with Zaza? 
She adopted an historian’s approach to her past, dividing the 
narrative into progressively longer parts that cover shorter periods 
of time. Francis Jeanson describes Beauvoir’s narrative method in 
her autobiographical writing as ‘telescopic’ in the sense that each 
successive moment appears totalized and cumulatively definitive, 
as if the reader were witnessing the reassembling of a Russian doll.’ 
This technique of flash photography in which moments are textu- 
ally fixed as definitive within a chronological narrative stems the 
existential flow of the life. In so doing, Beauvoir represents her 
experience of the life flow as an ongoing and necessarily ultimately 
failed attempt to preserve it from contingency and impermanence. 
Mémoires d'une jeune fille rangée has the allure of a Bildungsroman 
in its purposeful rendition of the life as it unfolds: the young 
Simone is represented as an emerging freedom reaching towards 
the inevitable destiny of an intellectually successful life with Sartre, 
her privileged interlocutor. Presented as a Faustian pact by the 
narrator, the life also functions as a survivor narrative, set against 
the wasted lives of both her cousin Jacques (who ends as a ruined 
alcoholic) and Zaza, whom Beauvoir believed to have been meta- 
phorically assassinated by the patriarchal Catholic bourgeoisie. She 
saw her own life as being typical of an era and of a particular milieu 
but one that had resulted in her independent life, in contrast to the 
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majority of French women. She was nervous about how her auto- 
biography would be received, given its depiction of real individuals, 
and hoped that the powerful identification that she herself had felt 
with her favourite literary works would predominate among her own 
readers. In fact, to her surprise, her Mémoires were very successful, 
with 85,000 copies sold within the first seven months. The book was 
especially successful with women readers and received many critical 
plaudits, with the exception of certain right-wing and Catholic 
critics. François Mauriac, for example, again wasted no time in 
deploring Beauvoir’s loss of faith and what he saw as a concerted 
attack on Christianity in her autobiography. 

Encouraged by this success, Beauvoir wrote to Algren on 2 
January 1959 that 


My last book (the story of my childhood and youth) sells very 
well and has the best critics. I’ll send it to you when it is trans- 
lated. Lot of forgotten people, and unforgotten ones too, wrote 
to me about it . . . I enjoyed having written this book more than 
any other one, but now I am hesitating: I don’t know exactly 
what to do. You don’t feel like writing in this kind of France.® 


The Algerian War was at its height and was now a real presence 
on the streets of Paris. In 1958 De Gaulle failed to condemn torture 
outright, asserting that it was simply a product of the current 
system, whereas writer and now Gaullist politician André Malraux 
claimed that torture was no longer being used. Torture had in fact 
become routine both in Algeria and in France. Les Temps Modernes 
published first-hand reports from Algerian members of the Front 
de Libération Nationale (FLN) who had experienced violent clashes 
with the French army. After finishing her first volume of memoirs, 
Beauvoir was in such an anxious state that she resorted to keeping 
a diary again, as she had done during the Occupation, partly for 
herself and partly for Lanzmann, who had left for Korea. Again, 
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she had the overwhelming sense of living through a momentously 
dark episode of history which she wanted to record. 

Sartre and Beauvoir had opposed L'Algérie Française’ since the 
beginning of the nationalist uprising in 1954 and had consistently 
supported the Algerian struggle for independence. Alarmingly for 
them, in a referendum in September 1958, De Gaulle had been 
voted back into power, inaugurating the Fifth Republic and greater 
presidential powers. Beauvoir, Sartre and their ‘famille’ were more 
isolated than ever from the political mainstream. Meanwhile, her 
relationship with Lanzmann was mutating into a close friendship. 

As the celebrated author of Le Deuxiéme Sexe, Beauvoir was now 
increasingly approached to become involved in projects focusing 
on the situation of women. In 1959 she was commissioned by 
Esquire magazine in the us to write an article on Brigitte Bardot, 
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a seeming incarnation of a new ‘natural’ female sexuality which 
ostensibly challenged the old female stereotypes of ‘femme fatale’ 
and ‘coy virgin’. The 25-year-old Bardot had recently starred in 
Roger Vadim’s Et Dieu créa la femme (1956) and in Beauvoir’s short 
essay entitled ‘Brigitte Bardot and the Lolita Syndrome’, she argued 
that Bardot constituted a new embodiment of the old myth of ‘the 
eternal feminine’ in Vadim’s film. Set in St Tropez, Et Dieu créa la 
femme depicts Juliette, an 18-year-old nymphette who outrages 

the community of a fishing village with her unbridled sexuality, 
especially to the consternation of the male characters of the film, 
who both desire and seek to control her. Famous especially for its 
‘mambo’ sequence, danced by Bardot, which is curtailed by her 
attempted shooting by an admirer, the film vaunts Bardot’s body 
as an object of erotic consumption. Bardot was an interesting sub- 
ject at this time because although she was a success in the us and, 
according to Beauvoir, as important a French ‘export’ as Renault 
cars, Bardot was subjected to a stream of accusations of immorality 
levelled at her by the French press (as Beauvoir herself had been). 


Brigitte Bardot in Et Dieu créa la femme (1956). 
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Beauvoir was interested in the disruptive erotic power of Bardot as 
a combination of ‘femme fatale’ and ‘nymphette’ and argued that 
Bardot both on and off screen was resistant to being positioned as 
the fetishized body-object of the male gaze, thus leaving its bearer 
feeling cheated and vindictive. Bardot hence challenged the 
consuming tyranny of the patriarchal gaze and ultimately lost, 
although Beauvoir recognized that, like Sade, her stance was 
ethically and erotically provocative. 

In France the repression of Algerians had heightened since the 
appointment in 1958 of ex-Nazi collaborator Maurice Papon to 
police Paris. Beauvoir was involved in meetings to support the FLN 
and gave talks supporting an independent Algeria. She defended 
a former Rouen student, Jacqueline Guerroudj, now a teacher in 
Algeria and involved with the Armée de Libération Nationale, and 
managed to save her from execution. She was then approached by 
Giséle Halimi, a young radical lawyer, to write in support of a 23- 
year-old Algerian woman, Djamila Boupacha, who had been raped 
and tortured by the French army. Again, Beauvoir agreed. She 
became closely involved in Boupacha’s campaign for justice and 
wrote a preface to Halimi’s book, which detailed the case and 
Boupacha’s trial. Boupacha was eventually freed in 1962. With 
Sartre and other well-known intellectuals, Beauvoir also signed the 
controversial Manifesto of the 121 (supporting independence and 
soldiers’ rights to refuse to take orders in Algeria), launched to 
coincide with the beginning of the trial of Francis Jeanson, who had 
organized a network for FLN militants in France. The signing of the 
manifesto put Sartre and Beauvoir in great personal danger. Sartre 
had been receiving death threats and in January 1962 his apartment 
in the rue Bonaparte was bombed while he was out. Algeria would 
finally be granted independence in 1962 with the ratification of the 
Evian agreements, but only after several further bloody massacres 
both in Algeria and in France. Like the Occupation, the Algerian 
War was a landmark event in Beauvoir's life and infused the writing 
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of her memoirs in the late 1950s and early 1960s. It awakened her 
to her role as a citizen of a colonial country that, far from acting 

as an arbiter of freedom and equality, had acted violently and 
repressively against people who, according to its own Republican 
universalist and colonial logic, were its citizens. Breaking definitively 
with her apoliticism of the 1930s and having achieved a greater 
political clarity as a result of her experience of the Occupation, 
Beauvoir now understood the importance of direct political action. 
This greater self-understanding was facilitated by the continued 
writing of her memoirs. The second volume, La Force de l'âge, 
which covers the period from 1929 until the end of the Second 
World War, was published in 1960, and had required her to focus 
on the use she had so far made of her hard-won freedom. Had she 
assumed this freedom at the expense of others’ freedom or to help 
others in their own quest for freedom? 

As the 1960s dawned, a number of one-time close figures died in 
Sartre and Beauvoir’s circle. On 4 January 1960 she suddenly received 
a phone call telling her that Camus had been killed in a car crash. 
Although Beauvoir and Sartre were now politically estranged from 
Camus because of a number of major differences over Communism 
and more recently in relation to the decolonization of Algeria, his 
death upset Beauvoir considerably, as she recognized the importance 
Camus had once held in their lives. The following year, Richard 
Wright and Merleau-Ponty died. They had both been important 
figures in Beauvoir’s life: Wright had been crucial to her discovery 
of the usa and to her understanding of oppression, whereas she 
had been particularly close to Merleau-Ponty in her student days 
and later his phenomenological understanding of the body and 
space in his Phénoménologie de la perception (1945) had influenced 
her work on female embodiment in Le Deuxième Sexe. After the 
publication of Mémoires d'une jeune fille rangée, Zaza’s family 
had apprised her of the true circumstances of Merleau-Ponty’s 
withdrawal from his relationship with Zaza: 
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her family had found his illegitimacy unacceptable in the context 
of him being a potential suitor for their daughter. This had caused 
Beauvoir to revise her judgement of Merleau-Ponty in that respect, 
even though they were no longer on close terms when he died. 

She continued to travel extensively at this time, usually with 
Sartre, and frequently on politically motivated visits, such as to 
Cuba for a month in February 1960, and a two-month visit to Brazil 
in August that year. Withdrawing temporarily from witnessing the 
violent colonial endgame being played out between France and 
Algeria, Sartre and Beauvoir were both fascinated by Cuba, which 
was experiencing ‘the honeymoon of the revolution’. They spent 
time with Castro and Che Guevara and were encouraged by the 
initial achievements of the revolution in tackling the hunger, 
unemployment and illiteracy of the Cuban people and in resisting 
us hegemony. 

While Beauvoir was away in Cuba, she lent her apartment to 
Algren, who had arrived in Paris for a lengthy stay. A figure of 
political suspicion in McCarthy’s America, Algren had just received 
permission to travel again outside the country. He had been only 
sporadically in contact with Beauvoir in recent years and, now 
divorced again, was keen to return to Europe. In May and July 1960 
Beauvoir and Algren travelled in France, Spain and Greece together 
but she left him in Paris in August to travel to Brazil with Sartre. 
She would never see Algren again, although he would sporadically 
lambast her in the press until his death in 1981. 

Brazil was a difficult trip: Beauvoir became seriously ill with 
fever for a week and Sartre fell in love with a young Brazilian 
journalist whom he was considering marrying to placate her parents. 
Then, as they prepared to return home, Lanzmann warned them 
that they were in great physical danger if they flew directly back 
to France, due to their signing of the ‘Manifesto of the 121’ and 
Sartre’s vociferous political agitation against French government 
policy. Beauvoir was also threatened by right-wing nationalists 
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because of her defence of Boupacha, and so they returned quietly 
to France via Spain. They laid low in Paris, due to the death threats 
they were receiving, and then Sartre called a press conference, 
calling the bluff of the French government, who had begun to 
arrest other signatories of the manifesto. The government backed 
down and in response to Sartre, De Gaulle opined that ‘you do not 
imprison Voltaire’. 

In the ussr Khrushchev was now pursuing a policy of 
de-Stalinization and wanted to encourage cultural dialogue with 
the West. To this end, Beauvoir and Sartre were invited back to the 
USSR by the Soviet Writers’ Union in June 1962, which became an 
annual trip for them until 1966. During this period they strength- 
ened their friendships with Soviet intellectuals and writers in the 
USSR. As the ussr was rejecting its Stalinist past and pursuing 
peace, Beauvoir saw that their decision to back the uss at the out- 
set of the Cold War had been correct, even though the country was 
in the grips of poverty and economic problems. People had begun 
to talk about the gulags even if hard facts about life therein were 
difficult to ascertain. The 1962 trip to the ussr was to inaugurate 
another serious relationship in Sartre’s life which undermined 
Beauvoir’s emotional pre-eminence for him. He began a passionate 
affair with Lena Zonina, a 38-year-old translator, which was to last 
until 1967. Echoes of Beauvoir’s experience of alienation at this 
time are to be found in the posthumously published short story 
‘Malentendu à Moscou’, an earlier version of L'Age de discrétion’, 
which was published in her short story collection La Femme rompue 
(1967). Centring on a retired couple, André and Nicole, who are 
visiting André’s daughter, Macha, in Moscow in 1966, ‘Malentendu 
à Moscou’ examines a crisis in communication between the couple 
seemingly precipitated by their different experiences of ageing. 
This is exacerbated by Nicole’s jealousy of Macha’s youth and easy 
intimacy with André. Nicole is also distanced from André by her 
lack of interest in politics, whereas he is keen to learn more about 
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the ussr, given his lifelong socialist affiliation. Nicole’s character 
offers a detailed portrait of the evolution of female sexuality and 
the ambiguities faced by ageing women of Beauvoir's generation, 
showing them as being torn between pursuing an independent 
life and having to compromise with patriarchal expectations. 
Unlike ‘L'Age de discrétion”, which replaced it in La Femme rompue, 
‘Malentendu à Moscou’ explores ageing from both the male and 
female characters’ perspectives, indicating perhaps Beauvoir’s 
own insight into Sartre’s ageing difficulties as he contended with 
intermittent health crises and a need to be found attractive and 
surrounded by younger women. 

Sartre’s life was indeed complicated by a web of dependent 
relationships with younger women such as Michelle Vian, Wanda, 
Evelyne Rey (Lanzmann’s sister) and Liliane Siegel. Then, in 1965, 
he would make Arlette Elkaim his legal daughter and literary 
executor, much to the distress of many in his entourage. Beauvoir 
often played the role of counsellor and mediator to these women as 
well as having her own coterie of admirers, although these tended 
to be friends rather than lovers. In 1960 Sylvie Le Bon, a 17-year-old 
living in Rennes, had written to her. Le Bon wanted to study 
philosophy in Paris and admired Beauvoir’s life and work. By 1964 
Beauvoir and Le Bon had begun to see each other regularly. The 
friendship was rooted in shared interests and Beauvoir recognized 
herself and possibly Zaza in the young woman. With Le Bon 
Beauvoir also crucially rediscovered an existential vitality in the 
face of her increasing despondency over growing older. 

The early 1960s was a particularly difficult period for Beauvoir. 
Despite having realized her childhood dream of becoming a suc- 
cessful writer and having made ‘all the right enemies’, as Algren 
had remarked, the experience of living through war and witnessing 
human suffering had brought her profound yet disturbing existen- 
tial insight. The Algerian War in particular had transformed her 
relationship to the French public because of the heightened sense 
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of alienation and disgust that the conservative French bourgeoisie 
inspired in her. As a bourgeois writer whose books were predomi- 
nantly read by a bourgeois public, she recognized that she was a 
beneficiary of an ideological system which perpetuated the status 
quo and the oppression of society’s others. At the end of La Force 
des choses, she wrote: ‘For now I know the truth of the human con- 
dition: two thirds of mankind are hungry. My species is two-thirds 
composed of worms, too weak ever to rebel, who drag their way 
from birth to death through a perpetual dusk of despair. Now it 
was less the existential void that frightened her but ‘misery made 
absolute’ accompanied by an overriding sense of personal loss: loss 
of her youth and idealism, the physical decline of her body, the loss 
of her sexuality and the future loss of Sartre. She saw that her 
future rested on her continued commitment to writing and her 
desire to communicate with humanity, even if ageing and existen- 
tial despair would remain powerful adversaries in her life. 

In October 1963, while she was on holiday with Sartre in Rome, 
she received an urgent phone call: her mother had fallen and broken 
her leg. Beauvoir returned to Paris and shortly afterwards her 
mother was diagnosed with an advanced cancerous tumour. In the 
couple of months that ensued, Beauvoir was to discover a powerful 
intimacy with her mother, long suppressed by the memorial legacy 
of her childhood and the force of circumstance that had entailed 
that Francoise had not really functioned as a role model for Beauvoir. 
The experience of witnessing her mother’s physical decline and 
death would result in perhaps the most moving book Beauvoir 
ever wrote: Une mort trés douce (1964), a pioneer in the recent con- 
temporary genre of ‘bedside testimony’ in which the endgame of 
a cherished life is lovingly and unflinchingly represented. In fact, 
the ironic title of Beauvoir’s first volume of autobiography referred 
not only to herself as a ‘not-so-dutiful daughter’ but also to Zaza 
and her own mother whom Beauvoir came to see as sacrificial 
‘dutiful daughters’. A tyrannical and overbearing presence in 
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her childhood, her mother now appeared a more complex and 
vulnerable figure for whom she was able to experience deep 
compassion. After writing Le Deuxième Sexe and with the benefit of 
an adult perspective, Françoise seemed to her to be a vital but deeply 
repressed woman, a casualty of nineteenth-century patriarchal 
Catholic bourgeois ideology, which shaped the destinies of women 
as dutiful wives and mothers. In Une mort très douce, Beauvoir 
wrote of her mother: 


She lived in conflict with herself. She had appetites in plenty: 
she spent all her strength in repressing them and she under- 
went this denial in anger. In her childhood, her body, her heart 
and her mind had been squeezed into an armour of principles 
and prohibitions. She had been taught to pull the laces hard 
and tight herself. A full-blooded, spirited woman lived on inside 
her, but a stranger to herself, deformed and mutilated.'° 


As she herself aged, Beauvoir had begun to glimpse and under- 
stand some of her mother’s aspirations and disappointments: to 
be adored as a fashionable wife and mother, to travel, to become 
educated, to speak many languages. In this process of identification, 
Beauvoir came to feel empathy with her and to understand her 
mother’s life situation and the ‘unjustifiable violation’ of her death. 

Shortly afterwards, in December 1964, Beauvoir participated in 
an important debate in Paris on the role of literature, ‘Que peut la 
littérature?’ organized by Clarté, a Communist journal which pitted 
proponents of ‘committed literature’ against those of the ‘New 
Novel’ who defended literary formalism. Beauvoir, Sartre and 
the Communist Holocaust writer Jorge Semprún represented the 
former and the writers Jean-Pierre Faye, Jean Ricardou and Yves 
Berger represented the latter. Attended by 6,000 people, this 
debate is a useful snapshot of Beauvoir’s theory of literature when 
she was at the height of her career. It coincided with the warm 
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reception she had received for Une mort très douce, which many 
readers had found to be of great personal comfort in dealing with 
their own experience of bereavement. Beauvoir felt her vision of 
literature to be powerfully justified: 


It is not out of morose delectation, nor out of exhibitionism, 
nor out of provocation that writers often tell of hideous or 
deeply saddening experiences: through the medium of words 
they render these experiences universal and allow their readers, 
deep in their individual unhappiness, to experience the conso- 
lation of brotherhood. In my opinion one of the essential 
functions of literature, a function which means that nothing 
else can take its place, is the overcoming of that isolation which 
is common to us all and which nevertheless makes us strangers 
to each other.” 


In the 1964 debate, Beauvoir argues that literature reconciles the 
irreconcilable moments of human experience such as time, death 
and separation. She criticizes the contemporary tendency for the 
reader to reject identification with characters because whether a 
novel has characters or not (she is implicitly referring to the ‘New 
Novel’ here), the reader must still identify with someone (for exam- 
ple, the author or narrator) to experience the world of the text and 
for the act of reading to be successful. The text, in Beauvoir’s view, 
acts as a privileged locus of intersubjectivity and its form and 
content are indivisible. Literature must deal with the failures and 
misery of the human condition, and not be hijacked by socialist 
or technocratic optimism, a view exemplified in her next novel, 

Les belles images. 

In this debate, Beauvoir defended ‘committed literature’ against 
what she perceived as the reactionary potential of the ‘New Novel’. 
She was also defending a notion of situated subjectivity, developed 
in her ethical essays and in Le Deuxième Sexe, against what she saw 
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as the antihumanism of structuralism and the increasingly techno- 
cratic society of the 1960s. Beauvoir could not accept that the 
situated human subject be characterized as an ‘effect’ (rather than 
an originator) of discourse because it was tantamount to the 
abandoning of human agency and playing into the forces of political 
reaction. For her, language was a powerful means of articulating 
the voice of human experience and a site of political agency to fight 
for change. Language was the crucible of self-other interaction in 
which an ethics of reciprocity and ultimately of social justice could 
flourish. Hence she could not accept the validity of a rhetoric that 
posited the obsolescence of the human subject or the pre-eminence 
of agentless ‘discourse’ as vaunted by emerging philosophers such 
as Michel Foucault. 

In this vein, her next novel, Les belles images (1966) was a critique 
of mid-1960s consumer society, set among affluent middle-class 
Parisians who are caught up in the burgeoning technological 
revolution. Beauvoir began writing it during a period of conva- 
lescence after a road accident in October 1965 which resulted in 
another brush with her own death. Driving back from Naples alone, 
she had a collision with a juggernaut near Joigny in Burgundy which 
left her with four broken ribs and facial injuries. She recognized 
that had the driver not had the instinct to swerve, the accident 
would have been a fatal one. The accident is recorded in Les Belles 
images as the car accident in which Laurence deliberately crashes the 
family car rather than hitting a cyclist. In the novel, this incident 
assumes an ideological dimension concerning the pre-eminent 
value of human life over material possessions as Laurence and 
Jean-Charles argue over Laurence’s decision to avoid injuring the 
cyclist. In the juggernaut driver's action to save life, Beauvoir 
seems to have recognized an act of human solidarity worthy of 
recording for posterity. Setting Laurence’s professional activity 
within advertising enabled Beauvoir to expose the bourgeois 
patriarchal codes at work in the popular culture of the 1960s. 
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Unusually, a child, Catherine, is placed at the centre of the novel 
to ask the fundamental questions that the adult characters have 
failed to answer: Why do we exist? And why does human suffering 
occur? Nostalgic abstract humanism, incarnated in Laurence’s 
father, is revealed to be an ethically bankrupt response to these 
questions, as is Jean-Charles’s naive faith in the omnipotent future 
of technology to feed the world. What is initially dismissed by 
her father, Jean-Charles, as Catherine’s ‘sentimentality’ over social 
inequality becomes an ethical stance in which the ideology of 
the French bourgeoisie is once more condemned in a critique 
of embryonic globalization. As in Beauvoir’s final short story 
collection, La Femme rompue, published the following year, the 
situation of women is the primary focus of Les Belles images and 
their relationship to language, myth and representation is scruti- 
nized carefully. Women are represented as caught in the double 
bind of capitalist patriarchal ideology, being both its victims and 
at times its accomplices, unable to express themselves authentically 
or with clarity. The novel ends with Laurence refusing to send her 
daughter for psychological treatment to ‘cure’ her of her ethical sensi- 
bility and with a vague hope in the next generation of young women. 
That year, 1966, Beauvoir and Sartre were invited to Japan for 
a month to give a series of lectures. They read extensively about 
Japanese literature, politics and economics before leaving and on 
arrival had a rapturous welcome. As in 1947, when she first arrived 
in New York, Beauvoir was delighted to discover Japan. In the mid- 
1960s Japanese society was highly educated: 99 per cent of children 
studied for at least nine years and illiteracy was extremely rare. 
Japan was the third largest publishing nation in the world and 
translated high volumes of foreign literature, hence Japanese 
readers were well acquainted with Beauvoir’s writing. In getting 
to know the country, Beauvoir and Sartre were able to benefit from 
the guidance of Tomiko Asabuki, Beauvoir's translator and also a 
friend of her sister, Héléne. They travelled extensively around Japan, 
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visiting Zen gardens and shinto temples, watching traditional No 
and bunraku theatre. They also visited Hiroshima and Nagasaki and 
rural districts and observed that although Japan was a rich country, 
its populace was poor, often living in dire conditions. 

In their lectures delivered in Japan, Sartre addressed the role 
of the intellectual and Beauvoir spoke on three topics: women’s 
situation today, her own life as a writer and women and creativity, 
generically grouped under the last topic. In the first of these lectures 
on women’s situation, Beauvoir was responding to the immense 
interest in Japan in Le Deuxiéme Sexe, which had been a bestselling 
paperback the previous year. She focused on the situation of French 
women, although she also made reference to American women 
and recent feminist studies such as Betty Friedan’s The Feminine 
Mystique (1963), which demystified the notion that the us might 
be a haven of gender equality. As a result of her extensive travels 
in Communist and capitalist countries, Beauvoir now recognized 
that socialism was not a sufficient cause to achieve gender equality 
anywhere in the world, although it was an important condition for 
its realization. In the second lecture, ‘Mon expérience d'écrivain’, 
Beauvoir argued that all writers express the lived meaning of 
being in the world in the literary work as a ‘singular universal’. 
In L'Invitée, for example, she had sought to express an individual 
experience which was also a universal question: the problem of the 
other. In this way, the creative work can offer a universal dimension 
to individual experience. Beauvoir also explained her use of different 
genres, explaining that the essay form (as used for Pour une morale 
de l'ambiguïté or Le Deuxième Sexe) was a means of expressing her 
formulated arguments on a subject. To express the lived meaning of 
‘being in the world’, she had recourse to fiction and autobiography 
although these were necessarily distinct from each other. Writing 
fiction allowed her to discard the pure facticity of the world. The 
flow of individual human experience entailed that it was ‘detotal- 
ized’, in that all aspects of life cannot be lived simultaneously 
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Simone de Beauvoir and Sartre in Japan in 1966. 


but are rather filtered through the limits of an individual conscious- 
ness, and yet the novel could hint at meanings which are at the 
horizons of that individual experience. Fiction could also address 
the contradictions and ambiguities of lived experience. Beauvoir 
cited the example of Les Mandarins, in which two opposing views 
(through the focalizers of Henri and Anne) are represented. In this 
novel, both her singular experience as an intellectual and the gener- 
ality of the situation of left-wing intellectuals are represented. In her 
lecture she rejected, however, the ‘roman à clefs’ and the ‘roman à 
thése’ (a didactic novel) for their betrayal of the creativity inherent 
in novel writing. She observed that the novel cannot represent the 
contingent and superfluous elements in lived experience, such as the 
meaningless trivia of everyday life before it assumes meaning (if it 
ever does) and is emplotted as an event in narrative. Autobiography, 
by contrast, can represent everyday experience, although it must 
attain a universal dimension to engage its readers. Referring to the 
writing of her own recent volumes of memoirs, Beauvoir explained 
that when she used the first-person pronoun in autobiography, she 
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was sometimes referring to her own generations experience of 
particular historical events. In this way, she saw that her autobio- 
graphical project was able to assume a testimonial and universal 
dimension and so she rejected the accusation of narcissism in writ- 
ing several volumes of memoirs. She observed that her use of the 
autobiographical T was also gendered, because her autobiography 
foregrounded a woman’s perspective on historical events and 
thereby challenges the masculinism of a universalist perspective. 

In this lecture, she also defended the literary craft of autobio- 
graphers, anticipating a criticism from the Tel Quel structuralist 
tendency that, drawing on Roland Barthes’s distinctions between 
‘authors’ and ‘writers’, autobiography might be a merely factual 
document. She argued that autobiography, like fiction, is rooted 
in lived experience although it requires a reconstruction of 
past events which are no longer readily accessible to the writer. 
In this context, she explained her choice of a chronological 
presentation of autobiographical events in the first three volumes 
of her memoirs as being motivated by her awareness of the 
temporal dimension of her existence. She recognised that a 
writer can never capture both the meaning of lived experience 
and the reality of that experience in a single type of writing, 
so that novels and autobiography fulfil different and necessary 
functions. 

Beauvoir ended her lecture by focusing on the role of the reader. 
She agreed with Sartre’s view that writing acts as an appeal to the 
freedom of the reader. She argued once more that the literary work 
is the privileged locus of intersubjectivity and that the writer's task 
is to break through the separation between individual human 
beings, whom she viewed as linked, in fact, by what separates 
them. Beauvoir thought that this fundamental function of litera- 
ture — to communicate and share human experience — was utterly 
neglected by writing associated with the Tel Quel and ‘New Novel’ 
tendency in France in the 1960s. 
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In her last lecture Beauvoir addressed the linked question 
of women and creativity, further developing her analyses in Le 
Deuxième Sexe. In the 1966 lecture, she sought to answer the 
question of why women have not apparently achieved as much in 
creative terms as men. Citing Virginia Woolf’s influential essay 
A Room of One’s Own (1929), Beauvoir argued that the room in 
question is both a material reality and a symbol, for women need 
to be self-determining and to have material freedom in order to 
accomplish creatively. This was rarely the case because women 
were usually supporting male interests and taking care of children. 
Talent was not enough for women to succeed because women, like 
men, need favourable social conditions in which to develop their 
talent. Despite gaining the right to vote and an increasingly free 
choice of professional activity, Beauvoir argued that women still 
did not enjoy equality of opportunity with men. This was because 
there were statistically fewer women in major professions, which 
militated against their achievement because they had to survive 
in a frequently hostile patriarchal culture. Women did not earn as 
much as men or carry out the same level of professional activities 
as men and were obliged to divide their energy and commitment 
between work and home, which impeded their ambitions. Beauvoir 
also noted that women’s success was often a threat to their partner 
or the likelihood of getting a partner. Hence women’s professional 
under-achievement could be explained by their overall situation 
within societies that remained largely patriarchal. 

In the context of women’s artistic creativity, Beauvoir argued 
that women are not usually encouraged to become artists or writers. 
She had observed this at close hand in the context of her own 
sister’s struggle to become a painter, in which she had confronted 
sexism and financial hardship. In the realm of visual arts, in which 
careers are expensive to undertake, Beauvoir argued women have 
more limited access to money than male artists and that they could 
not count on the level of support and respect that men receive. 
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Simone de Beauvoir at her writing desk at home, 1978. 


Women, by contrast, encountered social hostility if they lived a 
bohemian, artistic lifestyle. Moreover, Beauvoir argued that in 
addition to material obstacles, women faced psychological obstacles 
to their creativity which resulted from their alienated situation. 

In this respect, literature was a more accessible sphere to women 
because it is cheaper. But women still did not achieve great success as 
writers because they do not approach writing as vocation and, unlike 
Beauvoir, were not encouraged in their literary ambitions. Unlike 
boys, girls often had poor parental role models in their mothers if 
they had accepted a traditional role as wife and mother. Girls were 
encouraged to believe that their family or a future husband would 
take responsibility for them. She saw that young women were not 
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brought up to take responsibility for the world and so were less likely 
to fundamentally question the world and how it works in their 
creative activity. Women also lacked the extremism and single- 
minded tenacity which can lead to great achievement. But Beauvoir 
asserts that creativity itself was not a ‘natural’ gift but the result of 
complex factors and conditions which, for women in the 1960s, did 
not yet exist. Gendered roles and spheres of activity still prevented 
most women from achieving highly original creative work. 

In speaking on these topics, Beauvoir was aware that she was 
an exception, having considerably more professional and personal 
freedom than most French women. However, in her fictional writ- 
ing no such ‘exceptional’ women exist, suggesting an anxiety and 
political realism on Beauvoir’s part relating to women’s creativity, 
the pursuit of a professional life and involvement in political 
activism. In a 1965 interview with a Canadian journalist and friend, 
Madeleine Gobeil, Beauvoir was asked why she had never created 
a fictional character who incarnated the ‘independent woman’ 
envisaged at the end of Le Deuxième Sexe. Beauvoir replied: ‘I showed 
women not as they ought to be but as they are, divided.” 

The subject of women’s internalized alienation is at the heart 
of Beauvoir’s final short story collection, La Femme rompue (1967), 
in which three female protagonists encounter a moment of crisis in 
their lives, related respectively to ageing, solitude and abandonment. 
As in Les belles images, Beauvoir focused concertedly in La Femme 
rompue on women’s relationship to language and communication. 
Her protagonists are shown to be struggling in and with language, 
attempting to find a voice in order to seek a way out of their crisis. 
Beauvoir described the ‘woman destroyed’ as ‘the dumbfounded 
victim of the life that she has chosen’ thereby underscoring the 
importance of choice and self-delusion in the protagonists’ situation. 
In the first story, ‘L'Age de discrétion’, an older woman academic 
sees her life disintegrating around her as her work is no longer con- 
sidered cutting-edge, her son appears to relinquish her humanist 
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intellectual values by pursuing a career in business and an increasing 
alienation has characterized her relationship with her husband. 

In the second story, ‘Monologue’, a middle-aged woman struggles in 
language to stave off the recognition that she was centrally implicated 
in the suicide of her daughter and that her family and friends have 
shunned her. This is one of several occasions in Beauvoir’s 

oeuvre when she addresses the question of women’s psychiatric 
disorders: in L'Invitée and in Les Mandarins she had already broached 
the question with Francoise’s murder of Xaviére and Paule’s psycho- 
logical breakdown. Since the late 1940s, through her knowledge of 
the work of Richard Wright and Frantz Fanon, Beauvoir had become 
interested in mental illness as a mode of articulating the experience 
of oppression. More recently, she had studied the work of the British 
anti-psychiatrists, R. D. Laing and David Cooper, and their us and 
European counterparts such as Thomas Szasz and Franco Basaglia. 
Their radical critiques of institutionalized psychiatry and synthesis 
of psychoanalysis and phenomenology allied with an emphasis 

on the familial context of mental breakdown greatly interested 
Beauvoir. They chimed with her existential phenomenological 
understanding of women’s situation within family life and how 
women could become conditioned and depersonalized by dysfunc- 
tional communicative patterns of psychological and physical 
violence within the family. The idea for ‘Monologue’, in which 
the reader witnesses the character’s gradual mental breakdown 

in language, also emerged from the increasingly numerous letters 
Beauvoir received from women readers. She had observed how 

the truth of an individual’s situation could emerge through the 
dissimulatory discourse in which she found herself trapped or how, 
in Laingian terms, ‘breakdown could become breakthrough’. This is 
also evident in the last story of the collection, ‘La Femme rompue’, 
in which a housewife and mother finds herself abandoned when 
her husband leaves her to pursue a new relationship with a younger 
professional woman. By reading Monique’s diary entries, the reader 
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observes her collusion with her own dependence as well as how her 
marriage has perpetuated her powerlessness. 

Exceptionally, Beauvoir agreed for a limited edition of La Femme 
rompue to be published with original drawings by her sister Hélène, 
which was then subsequently serialized in Elle magazine in addition 
to the collection’s publication by Gallimard. It sold 50,000 copies 
within a week and brought Beauvoir a deluge of readers’ letters: 

‘I was overwhelmed with letters from women, destroyed, half- 
destroyed or in the act of being destroyed.”3 She was dismayed that 
some readers identified completely with her female characters and 
had failed to notice the authorial critique of the characters’ delusion 
and collusion with their own oppression. Dismissed in the press by 
the broadcaster Bernard Pivot as ‘a shop-girl’s romance’, La Femme 
rompue was also criticized by a minority who viewed it as ‘unworthy’ 
of Le Deuxième Sexe and Les Mandarins. Now used to a degree of 
vilification which tempered her international success, Beauvoir was 
nonetheless stunned by the level of hypocrisy given the hostile 
elements in the reception accorded to Le Deuxième Sexe in 1949 and 
Les Mandarins in 1954. She recognized that she would remain a con- 
troversial figure in France because her writing struck at the complex 
heart of Republican identity and exposed its patriarchal, colonial 
and bourgeois underside. At the end of La Force des choses, Beauvoir 
had concluded the volume by writing of her adolescent expectations 
for her life that ‘the promises have all been kept. And yet, turning 
an incredulous gaze towards that young and credulous girl, I realize 
with stupor how much I was cheated.” On several occasions, she was 
asked to explain this controversial and frequently misinterpreted 
ending to the third volume of her memoirs. She explained in inter- 
views with friends such as Gobeil and Jeanson that although she had 
no regrets about her life, having achieved what she had set out to 
achieve, nonetheless she recognized that life is shot through with 

a fundamental existential paradox: that one seeks to live one’s life 

as if it were a necessary and absolute entity and yet through living 
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it, one realizes that it is contingent and impermanent. Emanating 
from the French bourgeoisie, Beauvoir recognized that she had 
implicitly been made the promise of having a privileged life ahead 
of her. Whereas in living her life, she had realized that although she 
had indeed lived a privileged life, her life was not something she could 
ever ‘have’ but something that ‘passed through’ her. Moreover, she 
increasingly recognized that even if one actively creates one’s life, 
one is ultimately subjected to life, hence her sense of ‘having been 
cheated’. Beauvoir’s recognition of the passing of life was subse- 
quently explored in her next major work, La Vieillesse. 
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6 
The Death of the Other 


Beauvoir’s acute apprehension of time and mortality infused much 
of her writing and after her experience of living through two wars 
it was marked by a deep intuition of historical conditioning or 
historicity. Since 1956 the process of writing three volumes of 
memoirs had obliged her to reconstitute her past and to revisit 
history in a ‘re-living’ of her life in narrative. As she researched 
her autobiography in the Bibliothéque Nationale in August 1958, 
she recorded in her diary that ‘it’s amazing to locate oneself before 
events that now make up the past. I want more and more to write 
about old age. Envy of the youth of today, so much ahead of us 

at their age, and partly thanks to us . . . And it’s hard to keep the 
future as a dimension in one’s life when one already feels one’s 
been buried by those who are coming after.” 

Just as Beauvoir had been personally implicated in her study 
of women, now as she was turning 60, she decided to study the 
question of old age. She had been struck by the outcry from readers 
when she had openly discussed her own ageing in La Force des 
choses and by the clichés and mystifications that surrounded the 
universal process of growing older. In Le Deuxième Sexe she had 
dismantled the patriarchal myth of femininity, in La Vieillesse she 
wanted to dismantle the myths of old age and to understand a 
phenomenon which affected the entire human race. She recognized 
that many old people occupied the position of society's ‘others’, 
especially in advanced capitalist countries that were driven by 
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economic productivity, and that age discrimination was widespread. 
For many years she had financially supported her mother, who had 
died in the privileged surroundings of an expensive Paris clinic, 
but she was aware that ageing, illness and death were often isolating 
and materially deprived experiences for most of the world’s popula- 
tion as a result of prevailing social structures, prejudice and access 
to limited material resources. 

La Vieillesse is structured similarly to Le Deuxième Sexe: the 
first part is devoted to old age as it is seen from biological, ethno- 
logical, historical and contemporary perspectives and the second 
addresses the lived experiences of old people from their own 
point of view. Beauvoir argued that old age was both a biological 
and cultural fact and that despite the myths perpetuated about 
old age, people in fact experienced ageing very differently. She 
noted that society had a very ambivalent attitude to ageing and 
old age. In capitalist society, old people were not considered 
to be a specific consumer market; instead they were seen as 
economically inactive and as a burden to the working population. 
Consequently, older people became alienated from society and 
were encouraged to live inauthentically by, for example, becoming 
excessively preoccupied by their state of health and the minutiae 
of their daily lives. 

Old people’s marginalization meant that they have never played 
a consistently determining role in history, although some non- 
Western societies have historically valued the experience of its aged 
members, equating their increased age with wisdom and greater 
experience. In assessing the role of old people in history, Beauvoir 
found that historical records of patriarchal societies tended to 
ignore older women, because the power struggles which shape 
history tended to occur between men. Influenced by Marxism, 
Beauvoir's study showed that economic circumstances and the 
class struggle have been historically more decisive in the treatment 
of old people than any intergenerational conflict. 
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A consistent theme of La Vieillesse is that the elderly are treated 
scandalously in Western contemporary society. No longer viewed by 
society as a transcendent being, an old person ‘no longer does any- 
thing. He is defined by an exis, not by a praxis: a being, not a doing.” 
The old person is therefore defined by their relationship to death, 
which cannot be part of any personal project. Illness, ageing and 
death become deeply feared within society and active members of 
society distance themselves from the aged person, disavowing their 
own ageing process and eventual death and projecting their experi- 
ence upon the old. As in Le Deuxiéme Sexe, Beauvoir was acutely 
aware of the power relations between old people and the ruling class 
(economically active men). She contends that the generational power 
struggle has a moral aspect because society requires that the elderly 
should conform to a certain image and role which govern their 
appearance, sexuality and activities. In this, the situations of old 
people and women are similar for both are required to conform to 
conventions laid down by the ruling class. Beauvoir’s discussion of 
ageing is grounded in an ethical analysis: are old people well treated 
in society? Ifnot, why not? How might this be improved? As in Le 
Deuxième Sexe, Beauvoir's argument in La Vieillesse was that discrimi- 
nation against the aged was unethical and detrimental to the whole 
of society, not merely to the individuals directly affected. 

She was also interested in the lived experience of old age from 
the old person’s point of view, adopting an existential phenomeno- 
logical approach. This allowed her to reject the ageist and sexist 
stereotypes, myths and images surrounding old people. She argued 
that old age is defined externally so that for the old person, it is 
‘the other’ (the person s/he is for the outsider) who is old and that 
‘other’ is the old person. Old age cannot be experienced inwardly 
as it appears outwardly to other people. Ultimately, the ageing 
subject has to accept other people's view of him or her as an old 
person. Although different attitudes can be adopted towards 
ageing, its physical aspects cannot be avoided. In the case of old 
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people’s sexuality, a range of responses to the reality of ageing is 
possible. Beauvoir argues that ageing has a different significance 
and consequences for men and women. Although at a biological 
level, women’s sexuality is less diminished by age than men’s, 
older heterosexual women tend to have a less active sex life than 
their male counterparts because in capitalist patriarchal societies, 
older women are less attractive to younger men than older men 
are to younger women. Post-menopausal women, for example, 

can be regarded by men as no longer being sexually attractive. 

As in Le Deuxième Sexe, Beauvoir again took into account the situa- 
tion of lesbians, who, research showed, are sexually active well into 
advanced age, demonstrating that women’s sexual desire flourishes 
into old age. 

In an interview in 1978 with Alice Schwarzer, Beauvoir argued 
that old age is usually more difficult for men than for women 
because men usually have more access to power and responsibility 
than women in their working lives and consequently, have more 
status to lose on retirement. Moreover, stripped of their power, 
ageing heterosexual men have less power over their partners and so 
women often gain power, freedom and responsibility in retirement. 
Women also usually maintain a domestic role in retirement and 
consequently survive the retirement process and old age better 
than men. 

In La Vieillesse, Beauvoir argued that ageing transforms people’s 
relationship to time: old people exist in a perpetual present because 
they are cut off from the past and they are unable to project them- 
selves forward into an authentic project. Old people respond to 
this by setting up a fixed identity to protect them from the decline 
of age, rooted in an earlier time in which they successfully completed 
their projects. Consequently, argued Beauvoir, old people become 
survivors from a past age waiting for death. 

A topic of frequent personal concern, she argued in La Vieillesse 
that for most people death is ‘unrealizable’. Death is viewed as the 
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external limit of a person’s life possibilities and was not usually 
viewed as the result of a choice. A person dies for other people, 
not for themselves. A person’s knowledge of mortality is therefore 
abstract and assumed from the other’s view. Beauvoir concluded 
her study by condemning the human wastage incurred by 
ageism which indicts all societies, capitalist and Communist, 

and hence should be addressed to remedy the severe alienation 
experienced by young and old alike in relation to their own ageing 
and mortality. 

When La Vieillesse was published in 1970, it acted as a devas- 
tating exposé of the plight of old people by a figure at the height 
of her intellectual celebrity. It appeared just after the publication 
of a major report into the social problems of the aged in France 
and aroused much interest. For once in her career, Beauvoir’s 
study was praised by both left- and right-wing critical opinion. 

It was also applauded by old people themselves and by gerontol- 
ogists, who praised her courage in breaking the conspiracy of 
silence surrounding old age. In 1974, she followed up her study 
by participating in a French film on ageing. 

Beauvoir’s study and experience of ageing also affected the 
way in which she conceptualized the writing of her autobiography. 
In 1972 she published Tout compte fait, the final volume, which is 
dedicated to Sylvie Le Bon. She decided to organize her narrative 
thematically, reasoning that her existential perspective had changed 
and that she no longer saw her situation as being susceptible to 
being profoundly transformed by any private or public event: The 
nearer I come to the end of my days, the more it becomes possible 
for me to see that strange thing, a life, in its entirety.’ It seemed no 
longer necessary for her to stem the flow of her life into the finite 
reality of chronologically ordered words. She felt that she was no 
longer moving in the direction of a goal but ‘slipping inevitably 
towards my grave’. Re-ordering the succession of words was a way 
of eluding this mortal order. For Beauvoir, constructing an identity 
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in narrative remained a fundamental mode of engagement with 
the world and a means of transcending her acute apprehension of 
existential contingency. As words inevitably failed to counter her 
own ageing and death, she reflected on the non-being of life as a 
‘detotalized totality’. She began to see her life as boundless in its 
infinite relationships with ‘the Whole’ and yet finite in its historical 
contingency and egocentric interiorization. Her narrative quest for 
self and other that had begun many decades earlier was drawing to 
a close; nonetheless, she saw that certain elements had conditioned 
her life to be a success story: good luck, optimism, sound health, 
a predilection for self-invention, curiosity, a desire for freedom and 
the pursuit of knowledge, lucidity, self-discipline and commitment. 
These elements combined with the ‘force of circumstance’ and 
myriad encounters with others had resulted in this ‘curious object’ 
of her life, both intimately known and yet existing beyond her. Her 
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four volumes of memoirs bore witness to this life as it had been 
lived ‘in situation’, as a freedom at grips with its own destiny. 

By the early 1970s, as the pace of her writing career slowed, 
Beauvoir’s political activism soared to new heights in her support 
for a new generation of militant feminists who had emerged from 
the maelstrom of events triggered in May 1968. This crisis in French 
society began as student dissatisfaction with the university system, 
but became a much wider political crisis when striking workers 
in industry and commerce brought the country to a standstill. 

De Gaulle’s presidency of France collapsed in 1969 and violent ide- 
ological debates reshaped much of the political landscape. Politics 
became more pluralist and open to feminist intervention even if 
male activists did not recognize in practice that ‘the personal is 
political’. Seeking a feminist political voice, the Mouvement de 
Libération des Femmes (MLF) emerged as a collection of diverse 
groups which rejected formal organization and hierarchy. Three 
broad tendencies came into existence. Materialist feminist activists 
were inspired by Marxism and prioritized women’s struggle against 
patriarchy. Another group, rooted in French socialism, prioritized 
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women’s solidarity with the working class to fight capitalism 
(known as the ‘tendance lutte des classes’ or class struggle tendency) 
and a third grouping, ‘Psychanalyse et politique’, advocated the 
existence of a repressed female difference which would emerge once 
‘phallocratic’ society had been dismantled. ‘Psych et po’ (as it was 
known) declared itself to be opposed to feminism, which it saw as a 
reactionary attempt to replace men with women in society without 
dismantling the patriarchal discursive order. Beauvoir's long-standing 
affiliation to Communism drew her close to the materialist feminist 
activists and when the campaigns to legalize abortion and contra- 
ception assumed momentum, Beauvoir willingly supported them. 
In 1971 she signed a manifesto of 343 women, many of whom were 
celebrated public figures, who declared that they had had an 
abortion. Beauvoir would subsequently claim that this was her 

first step as a radical feminist even though she had publicly identified 
herself as a feminist in an interview with Francis Jeanson in 1965. 

In 1972, in an interview with Alice Schwarzer, she explained that she 
remained a feminist because the situation of women had not really 
changed since the publication of Le Deuxième Sexe. She recognized 
that not only capitalism but the patriarchal family needed to be 
overthrown before women could be emancipated. 

Beauvoir began to get involved in a variety of feminist initiatives. 
She became president of Choisir in 1972 and the League of Women’s 
Rights in 1974, which offered advice and support for women in 
relation to birth control and their legal rights. She exploited her 
already high profile as an intellectual, philosopher and writer 
to publicize and campaign for women’s rights in interviews 
and media appearances. She participated in special day events 
denouncing crimes against women, modestly sitting on the floor 
or among the audience until her turn came to speak. In November 
1972, in collaboration with the feminist lawyer Giséle Halimi, 
Beauvoir ageed to testify at the Bobigny trial to defend women 
who had been arrested for having abortions. The trial had attracted 
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considerable media coverage due to Beauvoir’s involvement and 
to the violent police intervention to break up a demonstration by 
mothers and children. At the trial before a rapt audience Beauvoir 
roundly condemned the sexism of existing legislation and French 
society which obliged hundreds of thousands of French women to 
seek out dangerous illegal abortions each year. The 1920 legislation 
prohibiting abortion was deemed obsolete in court in late 1974: 
health minister Simone Veil was able to push through legislation 
to allow abortion for a trial period. With both contraception and 
abortion legalized, French women moved into a new era of inde- 
pendence. Back in 1965, women had been granted the right to work 
without a husband’s consent and in 1972 a law had been passed to 
establish equal pay. In 1975 divorce by mutual consent was made 
law and further laws would be passed which enshrined women’s 
full citizenship in France, even if attitudes have been considerably 
slower to change. Beauvoir’s recognition of the prevailing ‘everyday 
sexism’ to which women were subjected inspired a regular column 
in Les Temps Modernes as well as a special issue devoted to the 
feminist struggle in 1974. The aim of this column was to expose 
the discriminatory behaviour and language to which women were 
subjected which, unlike racial discrimination, passed unsanctioned 
by the courts. Although it was illegal to speak or write in a deroga- 
tory way about Jews or black people, it was entirely legal to refer 
to women in derogatory ways in print or in speech. Beauvoir’s 
observation of ‘everyday racism’ during her first visits to the us 
had alerted her to the conditions in which discriminatory attitudes 
survived and flourished and the inauguration of a column on 
‘everyday sexism’ in Les Temps Modernes aimed to raise awareness 
of the banality of sexism in daily life. Later in 1979 Beauvoir would 
begin to campaign for a law against sexism, which by 1985 had 
evolved to become legislation outlawing sexual discrimination. 

In her involvement with second-wave French feminism Beauvoir 
discovered a new lease of life. She felt radicalized by her discussions 
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Beauvoir in the 1970s. 


with young feminists and began to question some of her experience 
and assumptions. These women who worked with her reported 
that she was attentive and highly committed with a keen eye for 
strategy, taking little interest in her own celebrity other than to 
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exploit it to achieve political change. In 1976 she explained that 
‘Nowadays feminists refuse to be token women, like I was. And 
they’re right! One must fight! The main thing they've taught me is 
vigilance, and not to let anything pass, not even the most trivial 
things like this ordinary sexism we've got so used to.”4 

Sylvie Le Bon, who now had a post in Paris teaching philosophy, 
accompanied Beauvoir to many of these meetings and demonstra- 
tions. Sylvie had bought an apartment twenty minutes’ walk from 
the rue Schoelcher and would see Beauvoir most days. They met 
alone or with Sartre, who enjoyed Sylvie’s company, especially since 
he was increasingly incapacitated by illness and by his convoluted 
domestic and financial arrangements with the various women who 
depended on him. 

Sartre’s health had been a major concern to Beauvoir since 1954, 
when he had collapsed with high blood pressure during a visit to 
Moscow. Although they both tended to neglect their health until 
illness immobilized them, Sartre in particular drove his body to 
extremes. His consumption of cigarettes, alcohol and ampheta- 
mines had become a necessary method of fuelling his hectic work 
and social schedules. He had been repeatedly urged by doctors 
to moderate his drinking and smoking but to little avail. Then in 
1971 he had a minor stroke, followed by another in 1973. Due to 
his circulatory problems he had great difficulty walking and in the 
summer of 1973 it became obvious to Beauvoir that his eyesight 
was failing — a disaster for a man who thought with his eyes and was 
hence no longer fully able to focus his thoughts. Sartre moved into 
a modern tenth-floor apartment on the Boulevard Edgar Quinet, 

a short walk through Montparnasse cemetery to Beauvoir’s place, 
and a care rota was established for looking after him. Beauvoir 
would often read to Sartre in the mornings and he usually slept at 
her apartment on week nights. Before her own eyes, Beauvoir was 
witnessing the sad decline of her lifelong privileged interlocutor 
and in 1974, partly in a bid to re-establish their habit of discussion, 
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she began to tape-record a series of thematized conversations 
with him. These conversations, which would be published after 
Sartre’s death as part of Beauvoir's final biographical work, La 
Cérémonie des adieux, served to consolidate her position in his life 
at a time when she felt it was substantially under threat not only 
from the other women in his life but more importantly by Benny 
Lévy (alias Pierre Victor), a young Jewish Maoist intellectual who 
was centrally involved with La Gauche Prolétarienne. This radical 
leftist group had emerged from the crisis of May 1968 and sought 
to renew socialism in France through revolt and mass proletarian- 
ization. Lévy admired Sartre as well as the rising generation of 
structuralist philosophers and asked him in 1970 to become 
temporary editor of La Cause du peuple, a Maoist newspaper whose 
existence was repeatedly threatened by the French government. 
Sartre began to see Lévy regularly and was inspired by this new 
brand of anti-intellectual whom Lévy seemed to incarnate and by 
Lévy’s impressive knowledge of theoretical Marxism. Beauvoir was 
surprised that Sartre chose to spend so much time with another 
man, given his lifelong preference for women’s company. She did 
not share Sartre's interest in Maoism, which she saw as a dogmatic 
and violent form of Communism. Enthused by his discussions with 
Lévy about socialism and revolution, Sartre asked him in 1974 to 
work as his collaborator and special secretary. Initially, Beauvoir 
accepted this situation, seeing it as an opportunity for Sartre to 
benefit from some new intellectual stimulation. However, she 
regretted this as she witnessed Lévy’s growing control over Sartre. 
She was also sceptical about the book project that they were work- 
ing on together, in which they were discussing dialectically the 
relationship between power and freedom. At some level Beauvoir 
was probably jealous of Lévy’s youth and intellectual energy, which 
he transmuted to Sartre in their political discussions. Beauvoir had 
always kept her distance from mainstream leftist politics, which 
she found patriarchal in its programme and modes of organization. 
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However, her concerns about Lévy’s involvement with Sartre were 
shared by others both within and outside ‘la famille’: the eminent 

Palestinian intellectual Edward Said worked with Sartre and Lévy 

at an Israeli-Palestinian conference held in 1979. He subsequently 
observed that Lévy was ‘part-thinker, part-hustler’ and that he was 
‘shattered to discover that this intellectual hero had succumbed in 
his late years to such a reactionary mentor’.5 

In 1975 Beauvoir was awarded the Jerusalem Prize, which recog- 
nized her work as a writer who had promoted the freedom of the 
individual in society. One of only two women ever to receive the 
biennial prize since its establishment in 1963 (the other being 
Susan Sontag), Beauvoir used her acceptance speech to express 
her support for Israel in the context of UNEsco’s decision to block 
its regional membership of that organization. Beauvoir’s awareness 
of the political question of Israel had been influenced by her many 
discussions with Lanzmann, who was vehemently pro-Israel. 
Shortly before the Six-Day War in 1967, she had visited Egypt and 
Israel with Sartre, Lanzmann and an Egyptian journalist in prepara- 
tion for a special issue of Les Temps Modernes on the Arab-Israeli 
conflict. Beauvoir believed, like Sartre, that both Israel and Palestine 
had a right to sovereign statehood but she was more sympathetic to 
Israel’s situation than Sartre. 

Throughout the 1970s Beauvoir continued to work closely with 
materialist feminists but there were fundamental differences between 
factions such as ‘Psych et po’ and radical materialist feminists over 
what constituted gender identity and women’s situation in society 
more generally. These ideological differences fell broadly into three 
areas: the relation of women’s struggle to the class struggle and the 
roots of women’s oppression more generally, the existence (or not) 
of sexual difference and lastly, the relative merits of heterosexuality 
and lesbianism as political strategies in patriarchal society. 

The rift between sexual differentialist and materialist feminisms 
was also manifest in women’s literary and theoretical writing from 
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the 1970s onwards. While some women explored their experience 
in patriarchal society in realist testimonies, others engaged in 
experimental attempts to write the body and psycho-social differ- 
ence in ‘écriture féminine’. Beauvoir was theoretically closest to 
the materialist feminist tendency during this period, due to its 
affiliation with Marxism and its method of feminist struggle. Her 
own theory of committed literature, rooted in the representation 
of women’s lived experience, asymmetrical reader identification 
and an attentiveness to the politics of gender and class, would 
inspire a rising generation of materialist feminist writers and 
theorists such as Annie Ernaux and Monique Wittig. Beauvoir 
firmly believed that essentialist myths of ‘sexual difference’ had 
traditionally been exploited by patriarchy to oppress women 
and argued that differentialist feminism espoused an ideology of 
neo-femininity which was politically reactionary in its effect, if not 
its theorization. Beauvoir’s analysis of gender continued to be 
resolutely anti-naturalist, seeing any reference to woman’s ‘nature’ 
or to woman’s maternal vocation as anathema to their liberation 
and autonomy. She was also critical of what she saw as the elitism 
of differentialist theorists, such as Héléne Cixous, whose abstract 
theorization of sexual difference was not readily accessible to the 
average less-educated woman. 

Beauvoir participated in many interviews during the height 
of second-wave feminism in France in the 1970s and ’8os that set 
out her views on the feminist struggle and women’s situation. 
Some of the most interesting interviews of this period are with 
Alice Schwarzer, a German feminist journalist. In these discussions, 
Beauvoir explained that she now believed in a specific struggle, 
on the part of women and men, linked to the class struggle, to fight 
for women’s equality. Although she was not a political separatist, 
Beauvoir nonetheless accepted the temporary exclusion of men 
from the feminist political process on the grounds that women had 
to become aware of their own oppression separately from men. She 
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saw that even if men are also victims of patriarchy, they nevertheless 
usually profit from its operation and internalize its ideology. 

Beauvoir adopted an ambiguous stance concerning the political 
role of lesbianism within feminism and towards lesbianism more 
generally. This ambiguity can be explained perhaps by her own 
mixed experiences of sexual relationships with women and the 
homophobia which she experienced both in the 1940s which had 
caused her to lose her teaching job and in the 1950s as a result of 
writing Le Deuxiéme Sexe. In 1972 she asserted to Schwarzer that 
she had not thought about the value of lesbianism as a political 
strategy (this was an important debate within second-wave 
feminism) and rejected the notion that all heterosexual relations 
were necessarily oppressive. 

Schwarzer interviewed Beauvoir again in 1976, shortly after 
abortion had been legalized. Beauvoir was now concerned about 
the potential backlash of ‘free abortion’, in that she thought it could 
be exploited by men to pressurize women into having unwanted 
sex. She commented on a range of current debates in feminist 
politics, rejecting for example, wages for domestic work on the 
grounds that domestic responsibility should be shared by both men 
and women. She now agreed that lesbianism could act as a temporary 
political strategy, although she asserted that in itself, lesbianism was 
just as restrictive as heterosexuality, anticipating the work of later 
theorists of gender, such as Judith Butler, who have argued that the 
exclusionary strategies of heterosexuality and homosexuality are 
equally melancholic. Beauvoir asserted that ‘the ideal thing would be 
to be able to love a woman just as well as a man, a human being pure 
and simple, without fear, without pressure, without obligations”? 
In 1978 Beauvoir revisited the question of sexuality, admitting to 
Schwarzer that she would like to have given a frank and balanced 
account of her sexuality in her memoirs. Although many of her 
ex-lovers were no longer alive, Beauvoir still sought to protect their 
families’ privacy as well as her own on this question. 
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In the 1978 interview with Schwarzer, she expressed interest 
in the developing field of feminist psychoanalysis, although she 
deplored its laborious Lacanian style and the gender conservatism 
with which she thought it remained infused. Having had a long- 
term interest in psychology and radical psychiatry, Beauvoir had 
always recognized the theoretical importance of psychoanalysis 
and said that if she were much younger she would embark on a 
feminist study of psychoanalysis. 

In discussion with her friend John Gerassi in 1975 Beauvoir 
commented on the impact of Le Deuxième Sexe and her feminism. 
She denied that Le Deuxième Sexe constituted the beginning of 
second-wave feminism, especially in the us, because the majority 
of feminist activists were too young to have been influenced by it. 
us feminists, such as Kate Millett, have nonetheless acknowledged 
her 1949 study as a major influence on their work. Beauvoir reflected 
that her own life possibilities had been exceptional because, as a 
middle-class intellectual, she had benefited from having choices and 
opportunities denied to working-class women. She now contended 
that feminism’s fight for sexual equality had to take place inde- 
pendently of the class struggle because sexism was equally present 
in left-wing organizations as elsewhere in patriarchal society. 

She believed that a socialist revolution would not achieve sexual 
equality because patriarchal values remained unchallenged in 
so-called socialist countries such as the ussr. This realization of 
the limitations of contemporary socialism was, in Beauvoir’s view, 
one of the most important developments of second-wave feminism. 
She argued that to be a feminist is, by definition, to be left-wing, 
because feminism involves a fight for total equality in which social 
equality is implied in the fight for sexual equality, and she saw 
political parallels between lesbian separatism and the Black Power 
movement in the us. Beauvoir advocated that feminist progress 
could only be achieved by a combination of new laws favouring 
women’s emancipation (such as the 1975 Veil law on abortion in 
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France) accompanied by mass political campaigns. She commented 
that if she were to write a sequel to Le Deuxième Sexe, it would now 
have to be a collective project, rooted in praxis or direct political 
action rather than theory. In her view, all revolutionary struggles 
should develop their theory from praxis as a pre-requisite to 
formulating political theory. 

In 1977 Beauvoir became the editorial director of Questions 
féministes (later Nouvelles Questions féministes), a radical feminist 
journal. Its original collective included Christine Delphy, who 
became one of the main exponents of French materialist feminism, 
and subsequently the radical feminist theorist and writer, Monique 
Wittig. Questions féministes existed for approximately three years 
before it was dissolved in the context of a major political rift within 
the mır that more generally concerned the relationship between 
lesbianism and feminism. Nouvelles Questions féministes was founded 
by Delphy and again was supported by Beauvoir as titular editor. 
Beauvoir condemned the radical lesbian position of Wittig and her 
supporters, accusing them of excluding heterosexual women from 
the ‘class’ of women. 

In 1978 Beauvoir seized another opportunity to publicize her 
feminism in an interview with the daily newspaper, Le Monde. 
She continued to argue that femininity and masculinity were social 
constructions and noted that women’s situation had deteriorated 
in the late 1970s because of increased male hostility to women’s 
liberation. She had observed that the new abortion law was not 
being sufficiently enforced because illegal abortions were still 
widespread. Beauvoir recognized that new careers existed for 
women, but identified the existence of a glass ceiling in the jobs 
market which prevented women from reaching the top jobs. She 
saw that although certain professions, such as law, teaching and 
medicine, were becoming more feminized, they were simultaneously 
devalued, or women remained segregated in certain lower prestige 
areas of the profession. She saw that the next issues on the horizon 
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in the fight against sexual discrimination were equal salaries for 
equal work and the sharing of domestic labour. Beauvoir continued 
to have little faith in the mainstream political parties in France, 
who seemed unconcerned with women’s issues. Noting that 
France had one of the lowest number of elected women in politics, 
she nonetheless doubted whether the presence of more women 
politicians would do much to improve women’s condition, 
because she believed that it was necessary to transform the very 
nature of political power and how it was exercized. The modest 
improvement in women’s situation over the last twenty-five years 
was due in her view to feminism rather than socialism, which she 
now saw as having failed in its mission. 

Although Beauvoir had not been a feminist at the time she 
wrote Le Deuxième Sexe (according to her understanding of the 
term in 1949), in the aftershock of responses to her study of 
women, she had assumed a crucial role for materialist feminists in 
the second-wave struggle. She noted at the end of Tout compte fait 
that the paperback edition of Le Deuxième Sexe had sold 750,000 
copies in 1969 in the us and she now welcomed the new work 
by feminists in Britain and the us such as Betty Friedan, Juliet 
Mitchell and Shulamith Firestone. She hoped modestly that Le 
Deuxième Sexe could be useful to some activists, although she did 
not see it as a militant book because it had been infused with an 
optimism concerning socialism’s power to liberate women that 
she now saw as misplaced.® 

Her personal life was also marked by realism as Sartre’s condition 
worsened and his professional intimacy with Lévy deepened. Lévy 
had become close to Arlette, Sartre’s adopted daughter, with whom 
he was studying Hebrew and Jewish theology. In February 1978 
Lévy organized a short trip to Israel with Sartre and Arlette and on 
their return he wrote an article on the peace movement in Israel 
that he asked Sartre to co-sign for publication in Le Nouvel 
Observateur. Bost alerted Beauvoir to the text’s existence, which 
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they were dismayed to find poorly written and badly argued. The 
text was withdrawn but it presaged a greater crisis the following 
year when Sartre asked Le Nouvel Observateur to publish another 
joint publication with Lévy — this time a series of extracts from their 
joint discussions. Beauvoir and many on the Les Temps Modernes 
editorial committee were horrified at their content: Lévy’s leading 
questions had resulted in what they saw as a substantial volte-face 
by Sartre in which he appeared to have reneged on his life’s work. 
On reading the manuscript, Beauvoir threw it across the room in 
disgust and Lanzmann and Bost tried to prevent its publication. 
A topic of particular contention was Lévy’s criticism of Sartre’s 
Réflexions sur la question juive and that Sartre had been led into 
admitting that ethics was intrinsically linked to Messianism, 
a nonsensical assertion in the context of Sartre’s lifelong advocacy 
of atheism and existentialism. Against Beauvoir’s wishes, Sartre 
defended his plan for the manuscript’s publication and in succes- 
sive weeks in March 1980 the extracts were published in Le Nouvel 
Observateur. Sartre and Beauvoir’s relationship was under great 
strain and before the third extract was published, Sartre was taken 
to hospital with a pulmonary oedema, caused by heart failure and 
long-term circulatory difficulties. Despite initial optimism, his 
condition worsened. On 13 and 14 April, while he was in intensive 
care, Sartre and Beauvoir rediscovered their intimacy. Uncharacter- 
istically, Sartre told her ‘I love you very much, my dear Castor’, and 
they kissed. Then, on the evening of 15 April 1980, Sartre died. 
Beauvoir had already taken a considerable quantity of Valium 
and with Sylvie, Lanzmann and intimates from Les Temps 
Modernes, she drank whisky and sobbed at Sartre’s bedside until 
early the following morning. She then asked to be left alone with 
him. She attempted to lie beside him under the sheet, but a nurse 
prevented her due to Sartre’s gangrenous bedsores. Beauvoir lay 
on top of the sheet next to Sartre until five in the morning, when 
hospital staff came to take him away. Their bodies had been 
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separated because of their pursuit of sexual relationships with 
other people, but Sartre’s illness and death had reunited them. 
Just as Beauvoir had slept alongside her mother in hospital as she 
was dying, she now lay next to the deceased Sartre in an act of 
extreme grief and physical solidarity, in a literary death tableau. 
On Saturday 19 April, Sartre’s funeral was held in Montparnasse 
cemetery in what Lanzmann described as ‘the last of the 1968 
demonstrations’. The streets of Montparnasse and Saint-Germain 
were gridlocked. While the crowds jostled around her, Beauvoir 
sat clutching a rose at Sartre’s graveside, staring into the void. 
Five days later his ashes were transferred to their final resting 
place; Beauvoir was too weak to attend the ceremony and was 
hospitalized. She had contracted pneumonia and spent a month 
in hospital. The odyssey of Sartre and Beauvoir's relationship 
had come to its end in life, but it would live on in text. 
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7 
All Said and Done: Castor the Myth 


In Beauvoir’s vast autobiographical enterprise, she had borne 
witness not only to her own life and era but also to much of 
Sartre’s life insofar as it had become intricately interwoven with 
her own. Her autobiographical volumes served to stave off her 
own death and the death of Sartre: in these texts they could 
remain alive together. In Mémoires d'une jeune fille rangée and 
La Force de l'âge Beauvoir relates how Sartre had helped her to 
inaugurate a new life in 1929 after Zaza’s death. In 1980 she 
was faced with living without him. In La Cérémonie des adieux, 
published a year after Sartre’s death, Beauvoir paid tribute to 
him. With no trace of hagiography, she recorded the political 
and personal activities that filled the last ten years of his life, 
which were beset by ill health. She also resurrected his living 
voice by including the interviews she had conducted with him 
in 1974. The text opens with a moving preface: 


This is the first of my books — the only one no doubt — that 
you will not have read before it is printed. It is wholly and 
entirely devoted to you and you are not affected by it. When 
we were young and one of us gained a brilliant victory over 
the other in an impassioned argument, the winner used to 
say, ‘There you are in your little box!’ You are in your little box; 
you will not come out of it and I shall not join you there. Even 
if I am buried next to you there will be no communication 
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between your ashes and mine. When I say you, it is only a 
pretence, a rhetorical device. No one hears it. I am speaking 
to no one. 


Reflecting on how she was coping with Sartre’s death, Beauvoir 
writes here: ‘These things cannot be told; they cannot be put into 
writing; they cannot be formed in one’s mind. They are experienced 
and that is all.’ 

La Cérémonie des adieux is a frank portrayal of Sartre’s last years 
that does not shy away from recording his physical and mental 
decline. It is a demythologization of Sartre by the person who knew 
him best, using a biographical method which Beauvoir had devel- 
oped in writing the portrait of her mother in Une Mort trés douce 
and in her description of the situation of the aged in La Vieillesse. 
Her portrait of Sartre is existential and phenomenological, focusing 
on his lived situation as age and illness gradually circumscribe his 
possibilities of freedom. Like Une Mort très douce, La Cérémonie des 
adieux highlights the epistemological and ethical dimensions of the 
ailing other’s situation: should he be apprised of the knowledge 
of his physical decline when possession of that knowledge might 
hasten death? 

In the accompanying interviews with Sartre, Beauvoir’s 
approach is circumspect yet probing as she elicits information 
from him. In the preface to the interviews she warns the reader 
that they do not reveal anything new about Sartre. In so doing, she 
implicitly assumes pre-eminence over Benny Lévy, asserting herself 
as the principal witness to Sartre’s life and work. Beauvoir's inter- 
views with Sartre cover approximately twenty topics and trace his 
intellectual and personal trajectories: for example, his reading 
habits and intellectual interests, his attitude towards women, 
his own body and to money and his interest in the moon. In her 
conduct of the interviews Beauvoir largely avoids any self-revelatory 
participation, although some autobiographical details do permeate 
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the course of their discussions. It becomes apparent, for example, 
that Beauvoir had a different mode of engagement with other 
people, feeling initially less open to others than Sartre but also 
less intimidated by having to engage with them. Beauvoir reveals 
how she also relished her corporeal experiences of vitality, fatigue 
and abandon, whereas Sartre had little regard for his own bodily 
needs or limitations. This is reflected in the greater importance of 
the body in Beauvoir’s work, in which she argues that the body is a 
terrain of ‘situation’ in which an individual’s freedom and facticity 
are played out, especially in the context of gender and ageing. She 
does not avoid asking Sartre — albeit in abstract terms — about his 
relationships with other women, although they do not openly reflect 
here on the workings of their own relationship. Their intellectual 
relationship emerges as one in which certain individual interests — 
such as Beauvoir’s interest in modern painting — sometimes 
encouraged the other to develop an interest in that area. Their 
changing interests are also indicated, such as the divergence in 
their reading interests after 1952, after which Sartre no longer read 
much literature. Beauvoir also had a keen interest in psychology 
and psychoanalysis that Sartre did not pursue to the same extent. 

La Cérémonie des adieux attracted criticism on publication: 
some, such as Sartre’s adopted daughter Arlette, felt strongly that 
Beauvoir had unnecessarily dwelt on Sartre’s physical decline and 
had misrepresented Sartre’s intellectual and personal attachments 
in the years before he died. Others gained a greater insight into 
Sartre’s late life and into one of the most passionate and complex 
relationships of twentieth-century intellectual life. 

Faced with existential contingency and her anguish at the void 
it inspired in her, Beauvoir had again resorted to writing about her 
experience, setting it down with stringent transparency. She was, 
however, always alert to the tactical and ethical implications of 
telling the truth. Telling the truth could be insensitive and aggressive 
towards others, yet deliberate mystification could also be harmful. 
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She recognized that communicative transparency was not an 
absolute value in itself but had to be judged to be appropriate 

in a given context. With this in mind and no doubt dismayed 

by Arlette’s public condemnation of her portrait of Sartre in La 
Cérémonie des adieux, Beauvoir decided to publish the letters written 
to her by Sartre from 1926 until 1963. In consultation with Arlette, 
she censored some of Sartre’s critical comments about people in 
their entourage, yet nonetheless wanted to capture the spontaneous 
testimonial function that letter-writing possessed for him. She also 
recognized that Sartre’s international readership was keen to read 
about his life, especially since his ludic unconventional autobio- 
graphy, Les Mots, drew on childhood memories from his first 
eleven years and did not aspire to represent his life chronologically. 
When Sartre's letters to Beauvoir were published in 1983, they 
provoked outrage in some quarters. They provided a wealth of 
detail about Sartre’s complex personal life and how conventional 
psychological boundaries relating to intimacy and transparency had 
been deliberately blurred and transgressed with Beauvoir and others 
in his immediate circle. The lived experience of their unconventional 
pact had been laid bare with characteristic transparency. 

Beauvoir’s life did not cease on Sartre’s death but it was radically 
transformed. She did not live the following six years inactively or 
alone but was supported faithfully by Sylvie Le Bon de Beauvoir, 
whom she had now adopted as her legal and literary executor. 
Sylvie had nursed her back to life after Sartre’s death. Beauvoir 
continued to travel, completing, for example, an extended trip to 
the us with Sylvie in 1983. She still gave interviews and wrote short 
texts. She wrote prefatory texts to publicize works by new writers 
and to support political and ethical issues, such as the preface to the 
screenplay of Claude Lanzmann’s mammoth nine-hour documen- 
tary on the Holocaust, Shoah (1985), which she had part-financed, 
and to an Arps testimony, Mihloud (1986). Beauvoir also continued 
to support the feminist struggle in these years, developing a close 
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Simone de Beauvoir with Minister for Women’s Rights, Yvette Roudy, and Colette 
Audry on International Women’s Day, 8 March 1983. 


relationship with Yvette Roudy, who, under Francois Mitterand’s 
socialist government, had become minister for women’s rights. She 
supported Roudy’s agenda unequivocally and contributed readily and 
anonymously to the financing of feminist projects such as refuges 
for women fleeing domestic abuse and women’s publishing houses. 
Her longstanding connection with and visits to the us meant that she 
kept up-to-date with developments in us feminism as well as with 
feminist theory by British socialist feminists such as Juliet Mitchell 
and Sheila Rowbotham. She also participated in a televised film 
about Le Deuxième Sexe and women’s struggle in patriarchal society. 
In 1980 and 1982, in further interviews with Alice Schwarzer, 
Beauvoir discussed her collaborative working relationship with 
Sartre, saying that they had worked together in reflecting upon 
various philosophical questions but that she had opposed his ideas 
on freedom, instead arguing for the importance of ‘situation’ — a 
view which Sartre subsequently accepted. Beauvoir also denied 
having had sexual involvements with women — an inaccurate 
response which can be explained by her recognition in the 1978 
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Simone de Beauvoir in early 1986, shortly before her death. 


interview with Schwarzer that speaking honestly about her sexual 
life would be impossible now, as it would implicate people who 
were close to her. Lastly, Beauvoir rejected the emergence of what 
she saw as the ‘new femininity’ and the mystification of mother- 
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hood. Asked if feminism had failed, she said that it had only reached 
a small number of women, although certain mass campaigns, such 
as the fight for abortion, had reached much larger groups of people 
who perceived feminism as an ideological threat. 

Beauvoir also continued to give interviews to research academics 
as a greater focus on the philosophical aspects of her work began 
to gain momentum in the immediate years before her death. 

In interviews in the late 1970s and ’80s Beauvoir elucidated more 
what she considered to be the philosophical originality of her work 
in relation to that of Sartre and expressed her dismay concerning 
the inaccuracies of the original English translation of Le Deuxiéme 
Sexe by zoologist H. M. Parshley, which was published in 1953. 
Feminist philosophy within the broader disciplinary umbrella 

of women’s studies was slowly coming of age and patriarchal 
disciplinary boundaries in the academy were being challenged 
and reconfigured. In this feminist zeitgeist, Beauvoir’s unique 
contributions to ethical philosophy and literature were starting to 
be reassessed and recognized as ground-breaking, particularly in the 
us and in Britain. Beauvoir herself seemed to have diminishing 
difficulty in perceiving herself as a philosopher, although in inter- 
views she continued to emphasize her original choice to be a literary 
writer who nonetheless saw the world in philosophical terms. 

In the two years before she died, Beauvoir remained busy 
supporting the work of the women’s ministry under Yvette Roudy, 
with editorial work for Les Temps Modernes and writing occasional 
texts, but she was increasingly fragile. A fall in late 1984 had 
resulted in extended hospitalization. Then, one evening in late 
March 1986, Beauvoir complained to Sylvie of stomach pain. 

She was immediately hospitalized. Exploratory surgery revealed 
that she was suffering from complications resulting from severe 
cirrhotic damage, retention of fluid and pulmonary oedema, 
symptoms identical to those suffered by the dying Sartre, with the 
exception of his diabetes and long-term circulatory problems. 
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Beauvoir subsequently developed pneumonia and grew weaker. 
Bost, Lanzmann, Sylvie and Beauvoir’s sister Hélène succeeded in 
concealing her decline from the outside world in a bid to avoid 
the hospital being flooded with reporters and onlookers. Beauvoir 
retained her lucidity until slipping into unconsciousness and 
dying at 4 p.m. on 14 April 1986, just eight hours before the sixth 
anniversary of Sartre’s death in 1980. Like him, she died of 
pulmonary oedema. For five days her body lay in the hospital 
morgue, wearing her characteristic turban and the Mexican ring 
that Algren had given her. 

Over 5,000 people followed the hearse that bore Simone de 
Beauvoir’s body to Montparnasse cemetery; her ashes were finally 
laid to rest next to Sartre’s. Once more, Montparnasse, Beauvoir’s 
urban village, was gridlocked as generations of women and men bid 
farewell to France’s most famous and notorious feminist intellectual. 
At the graveside Claude Lanzmann read from the concluding pages 
of La Force des choses, in which Beauvoir had reflected back on her 
life. Tributes to Beauvoir flooded in from across the world as 
feminists, socialists, intellectuals and millions of her readers 
worldwide mourned the demise of ‘le Castor’, and all she had 
represented for them. 

Interest in Beauvoir’s life and work flourished after her death. 
In 1990, inaugurating a series of posthumous publications, Sylvie Le 
Bon de Beauvoir edited Beauvoir’s letters to Sartre, which reignited 
the scandal of 1983 when Sartre’s letters to Beauvoir had been 
published. The voices of both parties to the celebrated pact of 
transparency and freedom could now be heard and some readers 
were dismayed to witness what appeared to be a cocktail of 
voyeurism, amoralism and dissimulation that was interspersed 
with their fascinating reflections on philosophy, literature, art 
and life. Sartre and Beauvoir had long been iconic intellectuals 
of the post-war period and their lives could now be subjected to 
even closer scrutiny and read outside the necessary context of 
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situated freedom which governed them. The chattering jaws of petit 
bourgeois moralizing, against which they had defended themselves 
in life, now sprang once more into judgement, occluding at times 
their major contributions to post-war philosophy, culture, politics 
and modes of living. Those who had always condemned Sartre and 
Beauvoir’s lifestyle as immoral in the knowledge that their own 
moral lapses were of a more conventional sort or simply better 
hidden, lambasted them as guilty of the cardinal sins depicted in 
the late eighteenth-century novel Les Liaisons dangereuses. Members 
of Sartre and Beauvoir's trio relationships, such as Bianca Lamblin, 
would publish their own accounts. Yet Beauvoir had recognized that 
experimental personal relationships did not suit everyone, especially 
if any of the participants sought to fit the relationship into the mould 
which suited their individual agenda. She had regretted the distress 
that their pursuit of ‘contingent’ loves had sometimes entailed. 
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Further volumes of Beauvoir’s letters were published, such as 
her letters to Nelson Algren, which appeared in 1997, and those to 
Jacques Bost, published in 2004. Algren’s half of the correspondence 
remained unavailable and the publication of Beauvoir's letters to 
him coincided closely with the fiftieth anniversary of the publication 
of Le Deuxiéme Sexe. This encouraged hostile readers to juxtapose 
passages of these letters with Beauvoir's arguments in Le Deuxième 
Sexe in a bid to devalue her work and challenge her sincerity. They 
failed to detect the Beauvoirian irony in offering to clean up after 
her ‘little husband’ Algren when she had no intention of ever living 
with him or sacrificing her professional autonomy, which she could 
more easily preserve in her relationship with Sartre. For readers 
who were fixated upon their own myth of Beauvoir as a humourless 
intractable feminist, there was something satisfying in seeing her 
playing the role of ‘the woman in love’, as if feminists were somehow 
doctrinally forbidden from falling in love. 

By the time Beauvoir died in 1986, her intellectual stature and 
notoriety had ensured that her literary and philosophical works 
were read throughout the world. She who had devoted herself to 
dismantling the patriarchal myths of women, the existential pheno- 
menological myth of the other, the capitalist myths circumscribing 
consumerism and old age, had to some degree become a myth 
herself. In La Force des choses, she reflects on her mythologized 
status in a society which still struggled to accept women as 
intellectuals: 


Two images of me are current: I am a madwoman, an eccentric 
... My morals are extremely dissolute; in 1945, a Communist 
woman told the story that during my youth in Rouen I had been 
seen dancing naked on the tops of barrels; I have assiduously 
practised every vice, my life is a perpetual orgy, etc. Or, flat heels, 
tight bun, I am a chieftainess, a lady manager, a schoolmistress (in 
the pejorative sense given to this word by the Right). I spend my 
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existence with books and sitting at my worktable, pure intellect 
... The magazine Elle, depicting various categories of women 
for the benefit of its readers, gave my photograph the caption: 
‘Exclusively intellectual life’. Apparently a combination of these 
two portraits involves no contradiction. I can also be an egg- 
headed hussy or a lubricious manageress; the essential is that 
the figure I cut should be abnormal.” 


Beauvoir was the first Frenchwoman in the twentieth century to 
achieve intellectual celebrity both in France and worldwide. Her 
status and notoriety stemmed not only from her tenacious pursuit 
of freedom in her life and work but also from the exploitation of 
her position as an intellectual to reflect and speak out against the 
injustices of her era. In fighting for women’s freedom in particular 
and placing her own life at the centre of her work she was subjected 
to ad feminam attacks that sought to contain and even eliminate the 
threat of a female intellectual who was several generations ahead of 
her time. Her relationship with Sartre in particular has been the 
focus of much attention, both critical and popular, as people wrestle 
with its complexity and try to fit its square peg into the round hole 
of existing relationship patterns. Beauvoir saw Sartre as her twin, 
her life partner and intellectual companion with whom she could 
become greater than she had ever imagined. Despite his own 
masculine conditioning and the co-dependence he sometimes 
fostered in his relationships with women, in 1929, when Beauvoir 
and Sartre embarked upon their life together, she felt certain that he 
would facilitate her freedom, unlike most men of her acquaintance. 
It was not a failed calculation. 

Beauvoir became the celebrated author as she had envisaged 
when as a teenager she read The Mill on the Floss: 


Tread a novel which seemed to me to translate my spiritual exile 
into words: George Eliot’s The Mill on the Floss . . . I read it in 
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English, at Meyrignac, lying on the mossy floor of a chestnut 
grove. Maggie Tulliver, like myself, was torn between others 
and herself: I recognized myself in her. She too was dark, loved 
nature and books and life, was too headstrong to be able to 
observe the conventions of her respectable surroundings, and 
yet was very sensitive . . . Through the heroine, I identified 
myself with the author: one day other adolescents would bathe 
with tears a novel in which I would tell my own sad story. 


Driven by an ethical sensibility to fight injustice, she also 
became so much more: ethical philosopher; feminist theorist and 
activist; campaigner for civil rights of the oppressed and the aged. 

Since her death in 1986, amid the reconfiguration of disciplinary 
boundaries in the academy and the interest in women’s literature 
and philosophy inspired by second-wave feminism, Beauvoir’s work 
and life remains enthusiastically studied throughout the world. 

In her native country of France, still in the grips of postcolonial 
aftershock and where women’s professional equality and personal 
freedom are, as elsewhere, never definitively assured, Beauvoir is 
now recognized as one of the most important intellectuals of the 
twentieth century. 

Her passage to intellectual recognition in France has at times 
been an arduous one. The changing fortunes of Le Deuxième Sexe 
has been at the centre of Beauvoir’s ascent because it has been 
received as both the bible of feminism, a book which had a major 
impact on thousands of Frenchwomen and women worldwide, 
and yet also as ‘masculinist’ in certain feminist differentialist camps 
because of its controversial accounts of biological sex and mother- 
hood.* Beauvoir has occupied the ambiguous role of the ‘mother’ 
of French feminism, even if her daughters have inevitably been 
less than dutiful until recent years. As the academic disciplines 
of feminist philosophy and gender studies seek to become more 
established in French intellectual life, and with the memorial 
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imperative of events such as Beauvoir’s death and the cinquantenaire 
of the publication of Le Deuxiéme Sexe, her importance and influence 
have now been substantially acknowledged. She has been credited 
as the first thinker in France to link explicitly the question of sexuality 
with political emancipation.’ Beauvoir’s philosophical importance 
has now been recognized for her formulation of woman as ‘absolute 
Other’ in patriarchal society, for her insistence that gender identity 
is first learned and then mythologized by patriarchal ideology, 
which must be dismantled if women are to benefit from the same 
possibilities of freedom as men. The breadth of her ethics spans 
well beyond the question of women’s freedom to those of race, 
ethnicity, illness, ageing and even nascent globalization, all of 
which are explored in her many philosophical and literary works. 

If women owe everything to Beauvoir, as the title of Elisabeth 
Badinter’s article proclaimed on her death, it is because beyond the 
undoubted successes and brave failures of her existential project, 
she sought to inscribe a path of freedom from which those who 
came after her could derive their own. 
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